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THE SOCIOLOGIST AND THE PUBLIC* 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
The University of Southern California 


Although desperate efforts have been made to prove 
that sociology is not a science and that it lacks the essen- 
tial qualifications for becoming a science, such as the op- 
portunity to make experiments and to observe phenomena 
over a sufficient period of time, sociology as a science is 
rapidly being accepted; and the problem that remains is 
to make it a science that will contribute increasingly to 
the sum total of human knowledge and that will, in addi- 
tion, point the way to the permanent progress of mankind. 

A pure science can be and is completely objective. It 
observes the phenomena that fall within the bounds of its 
interest; it studies relations of cause and effect; it tests 
hypotheses by means of elaborate experimentation and 
draws appropriate conclusions; it discovers laws of action 
and interaction; it amasses a body of material germane to 
the subject; and it determines the principles that underlie 
the functioning of the units observed. Such a science may 
even concern itself with the pathological aspects of its sub- 
ject matter, since even in the natural sciences rude dis- 
turbances of the orderly evolution of natural objects or 
interferences with the normal action of physical or me- 
chanical forces may occur. On the whole, however, the 
interest of the scientist is in his findings and not in their 


* An abridgment of the presidential address given before the Pacific Sociological 
Society on December 28, 1937, at Pomona College. 
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use for humankind. The application is made by the tech- 
nician; the scientist as such is not interested in practical 
results. 

Not so in the social sciences, particularly in the case of 
sociology and those sciences most closely related thereto. 
As soon as one deals with human beings in flesh and blood, 
with their cravings, their successes, and their misfortunes, 
so soon the scientist becomes man as well as student and 
observer. To the pure sociologist human society may re- 
semble the water flowing downstream while he sits on the 
bank studying the flow from every conceivable angle. 
However, to be a man and to deal with the forces that in- 
fluence society and to study the concepts that underlie 
group action in a scrupulously objective manner is a prac- 
tical impossibility. An analysis of human society inevi- 
tably develops in the student and observer an emotional 
response that compels expression in activity.’ 

Sociologists may differ from one another in respect to 
certain of the fundamental wishes or interests of mankind; 
in respect to others there can be little or no doubt, and 
these are sufficient to serve as the foundation of a perma- 
nent social structure. Philosophical presuppositions have 
gradually retired in favor of the observed reactions of so- 
cial groups to the environment whether cruel or benign; 
accordingly, the inherent if not established needs and 
cravings of human beings both as individuals and in the 
mass have been objectified and explained. Sociologists 
have differed from one another also in the language used 

1 The social scientist motivated with an intense desire to fathom the enigmas of 
human life cannot cultivate abstractions. He is a member of the group that is 
studied and necessarily must identify himself with it. He cannot simulate a disem- 
bodied spirit and view us from another world. He arrives at many conclusions 
through a study of himself; in fact, he is one of his own guinea pigs. The passions 
and interests of the individual as an outcome of group contacts must be studied 
through the case history method as well as through the observation of mass be- 
havior. Even the armchair sociologists cannot qualify one hundred per cent for 
that appellation because the fundamental interests that dominate mankind register 


their surgings within their minds and bodies quite as much as in those of other 
men. 
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and in the precise classifications, but in the main they 
have agreed as to the essentials. Perhaps Thomas in his 
statement of the four wishes has presented a more modern 
psychosocial statement of our fundamental desires than 
other sociological thinkers. That his analysis is not com- 
plete need not cause any discomfiture. Enlargements and 
expository additions have probably clarified the thinking 
on this subject. Suffice it to say that the desires of man- 
kind as thus set in relief furnish the sociologist with ample 
material for both theoretical discussion and practical ap- 
plication of principles to the machinery of social organi- 
zation. 


That these desires limit and determine the direction of 
social evolution and particularly the momentum of change 
must be apparent to the student of social history and to 
the practical sociologist as well. Perhaps the social re- 
former feels the repercussions of human longings, ambi- 
tions, and sources of satisfaction more keenly than any of 
his kindred because he frequently stands aghast at the 
indifference of the people to the principles that they ap- 
parently had endorsed, or he is astounded at the sudden 
transformation of sentiment from positive approval of a 
principle or a program to outright opposition to its con- 
tinuation.’ 


The sociologist also explores those areas of human be- 
havior in which conduct is determined largely by the im- 
pact of environment and its changing complexes on the 


2 Nothing better illustrates this fact than the inability of reform forces, except 
in the case of the last election, to carry the city of New York twice in succession. 
The confidence with which national prohibition was adopted by the American 
people, as illustrated by its endorsement by the legislatures of forty-six states and 
the feeling of satisfaction with which it was repealed less than fifteen years later, is 
another case in point. What had happened? That which was primary in the lives of 
our people was uprooted instead of being pruned to grow into patterns of behavior 
adapted to the new needs of social welfare. Only too often legislative procedure and 
legal enactment do not take into consideration the fundamental habits of a people 
but are concerned with the superficial aspects only. Under such conditions there is 
usually a rude awakening and the forces of reform often do not survive the con- 
sequences. 
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associated life of a community. Change of attitudes in 
these fields can be accomplished gradually and often with 
considerable ease. At any rate these are the areas in which 
the initial efforts on the part of sociologists must be made.* 

Although many sociologists stress the changeability of 
human nature, it is difficult to see how fundamental long- 
ings based on the essentials of physical existence and of 
associated activity can easily change. That which does 
change is the culture pattern, but this does not necessarily 
involve a change in nature; it does involve new contacts, 
new experiences, and the acceptance of a different set of 
values. Standing as we do today on the brink of social 
disaster, we must place our hope not in a change of human 
nature to overcome the hatreds, poverty, and distress 
existing in the modern world, but in a revaluation of our 
attitudes, in the improvement of our economic and social 
machinery, and in the reorganization of our ethical needs, 
so that all together meet the requisites for social survival. 
Our thinking must be practical and cannot becloud itself 
with static philosophies. 

The possibilities of change are recognized by practically 
all sociologists and not only recognized but actually feared 
by the more predatory elements of our population. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the apologists for the status quo 
insist on educational programs and factual material that 
serve to misguide and deceive. Consequently we find in 
many of our elementary and secondary schools, and to 
some extent in colleges as well, emphasis on principles, 
culture traits, and shibboleths that belong to the stage of 


8 One has only to compare the culture traits of various European peoples with 
those of this country to realize the possibilities in respect to differences in life 
values and the importance attached to particular culture traits. Even in this 
country such traits as the profit-seeking motive and the desire for education express 
themselves much more intensely among some social groups than among others. The 
fervor with which certain religions are espoused by their devotees is not subcultural 
but quite unequivocally the result of a conjuncture of significant influences. 
war-loving characteristics of particular national groups are not inborn but quite 
clearly the outcome of training and in some cases of economic necessity. 
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social thinking through which we have already passed and 
which, if they were made fundamental to present-day so- 
cial engineering, would lead us to the collapse of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

No longer can we countenance that education which fails 
to tell the truth about our own country; which regards the 
Orientals as inferior peoples; which suppresses facts and 
information concerning the strivings and hopes of other 
nations and other peoples; which attempts to surcharge 
us with hatred for policies and programs that have arisen 
out of the misery and oppression of vast sections of man- 
kind, just because these policies have been different from 
ours. No longer can we permit our elementary textbooks 
on civics and social studies to be censored or expurgated 
by self-appointed guardians of the public need, or allow 
crude and boisterous chauvinists to interfere with the 
rights and privileges of men and women to acquaint them- 
selves with the wrongs and outrages committed against 
the less independent groups in American communities. No 
longer can we brook interference with that enlightenment 
which becomes necessary to make a democratic people and 
their institutions a success. 

The opposition on the part of antisocial groups in a 
community to an untrammeled education and to freedom 
of speech and assemblage is a frank recognition of the ca- 
pacity of the people to reorganize their thinking and their 
modes of life and action. It is an indication, if not a proof, 
of the flexibility of human behavior and of the institutions 
which man has created. 

The converse of interference with the scientific unravel- 
ing of the web of human culture that has been spun dur- 
ing the ages is the effort to eternalize certain concepts or 
shibboleths so that they may achieve the status of vested 
interests or concepts and become immune to attack. Chief 
among these are such economic slogans as sanctity of pri- 
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vate property and freedom of contract, such sociological 
terms as personal liberty and right to one’s personality, 
religious slogans such as the “old time religion,” and peda- 
gogical principles such as the right to self-direction that 
has turned many a schoolroom into a veritable bedlam of 
disorder and pharasaical conceit.* 

What a paradox of inconsistency when we read that the 
freedom of the worker has been assured in the case of the 
defeat of an attempt of labor to organize and to bargain 
collectively! A theory that represented sound sociology 
when bargains were the outcome of face-to-face relation- 
ships becomes all but criminal when imposed on an indus- 
trial system in which an employment manager hires thou- 
sands of men and grants to each the alternative of accept- 
ing a job at the prevailing conditions of hours and wages 
or enjoying the naked privilege of starving with wife and 
children! 

The Supreme Court of the United States has for many 
years passed on the constitutionality of certain laws with 
considerable reference to the consistency of these laws 
with particular economic doctrines. Furthermore, legal 
enactments similar in purpose and even in phraseology 
have been found constitutional at one time and unconsti- 
tutional at another, particularly in the case of laws limit- 
ing the hours of women, fixing minimum wages, or pro- 
hibiting night work. 

The most flagrant of these assumptions has occurred in 
respect to the laws providing for the determination of min- 
imum wage rates for women. The law applying to the 
District of Columbia after various vicissitudes in the lower 


4 Most reactionaries challenge the new thought not by argument or by force 
of practical illustration but by the canonization of these concepts or by investing 
them with the halo of the supernal so that the economically and sociologically 
superstitious meekly bow and in fear of joblessness or starvation as punishment 
worship at the shrine of reaction or counterrevolution. Progress has ever been 
impeded by efforts to sanctify the stagnant pool and to use its putrid waters for 
the healing of the people. 
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courts finally reached the highest court, where it was 
found unconstitutional because it impaired the right of 
freedom of contract. But last spring the Supreme Court 
passed on a similar law for the state of Washington and 
by a five-to-four vote it was found valid and the Chief 
Justice in delivering the majority opinion gravely confided 
to the American public that freedom of contract was not 
written into the Constitution! 

Because of accumulating evidence of this kind, distrust 
has arisen in connection with the soundness of court de- 
cisions. More than twenty years ago, the elder Roosevelt 
expressed his disapproval of the use of constitutions to 
thwart social progress. The progressives in both political 
parties have voiced similar opinions ever since and for 
this reason efforts have been made to persuade the Court 
not to read worn-out dogma and social anachronisms into 
the Constitution but to consider all legislation as far as 
possible from the standpoint of the legislative will. 

In similar fashion, the right to one’s personality has 
been considered by many as inviolate. Are the misappli- 
cations of individual inclinations and personal capacities 
simply to be allowed to accumulate until society is sub- 
merged, or may an enlightened public opinion, sensing 
certain desirable social goals, give reasonable directions to 
the strivings of men and place practicable curbs or limi- 
tations on individual conduct? Few deny to the state the 
right to imprison offenders against the law. Doubts may 
indeed exist in respect to the right to deprive men of life; 
but the social good, nevertheless, remains paramount and 
its needs must receive proper consideration. To take away 
from inherently feeble-minded men and women the ca- 
pacity for reproduction represents a limitation of freedom 
or opportunity that is eminently in accord with the tenets 
of social progress. A freedom of personality which per- 
mits the individual to scatter his undesirable traits with- 
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out interference throughout a community implies a free- 
dom that inevitably degrades social life to an unwonted 
degree of submergence. 

Again we find the conflict between progressive religious 
thought and fundamentalism. Perhaps in no other field is 
the adamantine character of institutionalism better illus- 
trated than in the field of religion. Ever we find ourselves 
face to face with the standpatter, with the man who stands 
where his forefathers stood and who does not realize that 
the world has moved. It is opinions and forces such as 
these that the sociologist needs to combat, but he needs 
also to understand and become capable of interpreting the 
long-established beliefs and philorophies of human beings 
without brutal criticism or attack but in the light of the 
inevitable connections between cause and effect.° 

We need to clarify the objectives of social progress but 
the sociologist as such need not concern himself with every 
detail. He is interested in the ensemble of social life. To 
envisage a brick here, another there, threatens him with 
a loss of perspective and may cause him to plan a structure 
commodious in the main but most grotesque in appear- 
ance and inadequate in accommodations. The sociologist 
cannot in practical matters remain aloof from the demands 
of the reformer but his efforts in these fields should consist 
of social engineering rather than of machine repairing. He 
should point the way to the golden age ahead. 

Finally, the sociologist has a duty to the public. To con- 
fine his efforts to the classroom and to erudite books on 
theories of social progress is to waste much of his power. 

5 The golden age, which fancy has so vividly portrayed, never existed, Primitive 
civilizations with their inherent weaknesses could not have created such an era. 
Unfortunately, every age as it recedes into the past is covered with a glow or 
sheen that was alien to it when it actually held sway. A weak imitation of this 
fact or tendency is the silly reference these days to “the gay nineties.” Sociology 
must look backward but only to enable it to see more clearly through the haziness 
of the period that lies ahead. From the past we may learn that which is funda- 


mental and permanent so that the discerning sociologist will be able also to recog- 
nize that which is mere intellectual and cultural bric-a-brac. 
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It is equivalent to hiding his talents in the earth as was 
done by that unfortunate servant of old, only to lose the 
values that he possessed. Fortunately pure sociology has 
become a practical human impossibility. It is with the 
greatest of satisfaction, therefore, that we observe federal 
and state governments drawing with increasing earnest- 
ness on the wisdom and foresight of sociologists and rep- 
resentatives of other social sciences for guidance in matters 
of statecraft and governmental service. The brain trust is 
not a mere word in a crossword puzzle but an evidence 
that intelligence and education are receiving recognition. 

The task of leadership is not a simple expedient. Suc- 
cessful leadership results only when the masses follow in 
resolute and confident array. When leadership cannot be 
comprehended by the populace, disaster is inevitable. Did 
not Jerusalem kill her prophets and stone them who were 
sent to her? Did not Greece require Socrates to drink the 
fatal hemlock? Did not Savonarola die a martyr’s death? 
Were not Lovejoy, John Brown, and others sacrificed to 
rid us of the curse of slavery? 

The leader must remain cognizant of the principles of 
social psychology. If he is too far ahead of the people and 
of his followers, he becomes lost to them, and they, in des- 
peration groping about to find the trail, lose their way. 
Suddenly we find them spreading about in all directions, 
unable to find the way and soon becoming the victims of 
the pessimist and content to wander again in the wilder- 
ness of doubt. The leader must preserve contacts with his 
followers or cultural progress and social improvement be- 
come impossible. To become an efficient leader—that re- 
mains an important duty of the sociologist to the people. 
In the words of the poet, “If you can talk with crowds 
and keep your virtue, or walk with kings, nor lose the 
common touch,” then the most indispensable quality for 
leadership will have been mastered. 





THE ABORIGINAL FAMILY IN NORTHERN 
AUSTRALIA* 


WILLIAM KIRK 
Pomona College 


Australia, the largest island in the world, is the home 
of an ancient people whose manners and customs repre- 
sent the most primitive race of man now living. In one 
hundred and fifty years of contact with “civilized” human 
beings these natives have dwindled from 300,000 to less 
than one fifth of that number. Sir Arthur Keith, the British 
scientist, finds in the life of these Australian aborigines a 
striking parallel to what happened in the life of our own 
ancestors many centuries ago. These primitive people are 
now fast vanishing, and before many years the opportunity 
to study a race which dominated the whole continent of 
Australia for thousands of years will be lost forever.’ 


The Australian native has always been a Stone-Age 
hunter. He has never cultivated the soil and in his natural 
state has never taken to the use of body covering even 
during the cold season. Although he is called “blackfel- 
low” in his native land, his skin is not black, but choco- 
late brown, and his hair is dark brown and often wavy, 
but never kinky. His nearest relatives seem to be the Dra- 
vidians who dwell in southern India. He stores no food, 
eats everything he can catch as soon as it is caught, and 
takes no thought for the morrow. His dingo or native dog 
is a constant companion and helps him to discover rats, 


* An abridgment of a paper presented before the members of the Pacific Socio- 
logical Society, December 29, 1937, at Pomona College. 


1“The more primitive a race is, the more rapidly does it lose or modify its old 
customs and beliefs when it comes in contact with a higher civilization, and there 
are very few parts of Australia now left in which it is possible to study the aborigi- 
nal in his natural state.”—Baldwin es Native Tribes of the Northern Terri- 
tory of Australia (London, 1914), p 
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snakes, and lizards. If food is ample, he throws the tough- 
est parts of game to his dog; if scarce, the poor beast has 
to go hungry. 

Only in the rainy season do the natives take the trouble 
to prepare temporary bark shelters. They never make a bed, 
but dig out a shallow camp-hole similar to the kind which 
the kangaroo makes when it lies down. Often the primi- 
tives are severely burned at night when they roll over onto 
their small fires, which they keep going during sleep. 

There are so many different native tribes in Australia, 
each living under its own social system, that it is not safe 
to generalize too freely about the customs of these primi- 
tives. Let us take for illustration one tribe which roams 
over a territory not far from Darwin in tropical Australia. 
According to time-honored custom, this tribe is divided 
into a number of families or totemic clans, and these 
families have been maintained over the centuries by a 
most remarkable marriage system. Marriage between 
members of different totems is not a personal matter as 
with us, but an affair of real concern to the whole tribe. 
A male member of the kangaroo totem which is spiritually 
related to all kangaroos, for example, may marry a woman 
belonging to the crocodile or the snake totem, but he must 
not marry within his own totem. Children belong to their 
mother’s totemic clan. Contrary to the usual custom among 
primitive races of the world, blood relationship does not 
necessarily prevent marriage here. A man and his wife 
may have the same father but they must have different 
mothers who belong to different totems. Since descent is 
traced through the mother, a man may marry any num- 
ber of girls regardless of kinship if they do not belong to 
his totemic clan. In fact, many aboriginal tribes see no 
connection between seed and plant. Yams grow by the 
help of a spirit, not by the germinating of a seed. A lubra, 
or native woman, conceives when the spirit of a child 
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passes into her body, usually while she is walking or work- 
ing in the bush. In fact, one of the most significant features 
of tribal life in northern Australia is the customary belief 
that children enter women in the form of tiny spirits, the 
representatives of previously existing men and women 
who are in this way reincarnated. The old men of the tribe 
who are the rulers select for each girl in one clan a boy 
from another clan who will eventually become the hus- 
band of all her daughters. In other words, a girl is the 
boy’s mother-in-law before she becomes a mother. The 
boy must then wait until daughters are born and brought 
up before he can marry. One result of this strange custom 
is the number of young unmarried men in every clan 
whose mothers-in-law have failed to bring up daughters. 
On the other hand, old men claim girls as young as ten 
years of age, simply because their mothers-in-law have 
had daughters. In this very primitive society, then, the 
young girls are given to the old men while the young men 
remain single or else marry old women who are no longer 
of any value to their tribal husbands. Young men are often 
married to women old enough to be their mothers, and girls 
have husbands old enough to be their grandfathers. 

A native woman rarely has more than three children 
and often in the bush camps we find more wives than 
children. In one camp a man had fifteen wives and only 
three children. Under such circumstances family life is 
ruled not by love but by fear, and wives are in the position 
of slaves or chattels to be used as their masters decree. 

Among these primitives, wife-beating is prevalent. The 
woman is expected to feed her husband, to provide the 
food for the camp, and to do the regular chores of camp 
life. The aboriginal husband may lend any of his wives to 
another man but he expects a definite payment in tobacco 
or foodstuffs. He also may reclaim his wife if the pay- 
ments become irregular or insufficient. Whenever a mur- 
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der occurs in the bush the chances are that someone has 
failed to live up to the tribal law which governs the treat- 
ment of native women.’ 

Now we come to one of the most interesting experiments 
ever tried in the Australian bush. It all began with Mar- 
tina, a native girl who years ago had stayed in a nearby 
white settlement and had grown fond of the civilized peo- 
ple there. One day an old man from the bush appeared 
and claimed Martina as his tribal wife—in other words, 
she was the daughter of his mother-in-law. The girl went 
back with him under vigorous protest but returned several 
days later with a spear wound in her leg. She had resisted 
the old man’s advances and he had punished her in the 
usual way, whereupon she had run away from his camp 
and sought refuge in the station. 

A few days later a large portion of the tribe appeared 
in war paint and armed for battle. They had followed the 
tracks of the girl-wife and now threatened dire vengeance 
if the station did not deliver the girl to them at once. 
Apparently the integrity of the tribal law was at stake. 
The leader of the small band of white settlers,® a mission- 
ary who had taken personal command of the situation 
when Martina ran to him screaming and begging for pro- 
tection, sought a temporary truce. How to save the child 
was the problem. He gave the warriors some tobacco and 
flour (tucker to the natives) and told them to camp at the 
station that night, as the evening shadows were lengthen- 
ing. The primitives took the presents and then settled down 
within the Settlement compound. The missionary passed 

2 Briefly stated then, “a family of aborigines looks much like a herd of wild 
cattle controlled by stock rules. A few old men own the whole tribe and use all 
its members for their own selfish purposes. They possess all the women and think 
only in terms of defending their own and stealing those of others.” As each young 
man is watching his mother-in-law and waiting for her young daughters to grow 
up, the inevitable practice is to drag the girls away from their parents at a very 


early age. The old men in turn drive the younger men away from the camps as 
potential troublemakers. 


3 F. X. G’sell, Bathurst Island. 
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passes into her body, usually while she is walking or work- 
ing in the bush. In fact, one of the most significant features 
of tribal life in northern Australia is the customary belief 
that children enter women in the form of tiny spirits, the 
representatives of previously existing men and women 
who are in this way reincarnated. The old men of the tribe 
who are the rulers select for each girl in one clan a boy 
from another clan who will eventually become the hus- 
band of all her daughters. In other words, a girl is the 
boy’s mother-in-law before she becomes a mother. The 
boy must then wait until daughters are born and brought 
up before he can marry. One result of this strange custom 
is the number of young unmarried men in every clan 
whose mothers-in-law have failed to bring up daughters. 
On the other hand, old men claim girls as young as ten 
years of age, simply because their mothers-in-law have 
had daughters. In this very primitive society, then, the 
young girls are given to the old men while the young men 
remain single or else marry old women who are no longer 
of any value to their tribal husbands. Young men are often 
married to women old enough to be their mothers, and girls 
have husbands old enough to be their grandfathers. 

A native woman rarely has more than three children 
and often in the bush camps we find more wives than 
children. In one camp a man had fifteen wives and only 
three children. Under such circumstances family life is 
ruled not by love but by fear, and wives are in the position 
of slaves or chattels to be used as their masters decree. 

Among these primitives, wife-beating is prevalent. The 
woman is expected to feed her husband, to provide the 
food for the camp, and to do the regular chores of camp 
life. The aboriginal husband may lend any of his wives to 
another man but he expects a definite payment in tobacco 
or foodstuffs. He also may reclaim his wife if the pay- 
ments become irregular or insufficient. Whenever a mur- 
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der occurs in the bush the chances are that someone has 
failed to live up to the tribal law which governs the treat- 
ment of native women.’ 

Now we come to one of the most interesting experiments 
ever tried in the Australian bush. It all began with Mar- 
tina, a native girl who years ago had stayed in a nearby 
white settlement and had grown fond of the civilized peo- 
ple there. One day an old man from the bush appeared 
and claimed Martina as his tribal wife—-in other words, 
she was the daughter of his mother-in-law. The girl went 
back with him under vigorous protest but returned several 
days later with a spear wound in her leg. She had resisted 
the old man’s advances and he had punished her in the 
usual way, whereupon she had run away from his camp 
and sought refuge in the station. 

A few days later a large portion of the tribe appeared 
in war paint and armed for battle. They had followed the 
tracks of the girl-wife and now threatened dire vengeance 
if the station did not deliver the girl to them at once. 
Apparently the integrity of the tribal law was at stake. 
The leader of the small band of white settlers,* a mission- 
ary who had taken personal command of the situation 
when Martina ran to him screaming and begging for pro- 
tection, sought a temporary truce. How to save the child 
was the problem. He gave the warriors some tobacco and 
flour (tucker to the natives) and told them to camp at the 
station that night, as the evening shadows were lengthen- 
ing. The primitives took the presents and then settled down 
within the Settlement compound. The missionary passed 


2 Briefly stated then, “a family of aborigines looks much like a herd of wild 
cattle controlled by stock rules. A few old men own the whole tribe and use all 
its members for their own selfish purposes. They possess all the women and think 
only in terms of defending their own and stealing those of others.” As each young 
man is watching his mother-in-law and waiting for her young daughters to grow 
up, the inevitable practice is to drag the girls away from their parents at a very 
early age. The old men in turn drive the younger men away from the camps as 
potential troublemakers. 


3 F. X. G’sell, Bathurst Island. 
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a troubled night. Suddenly the thought came to him, 
“Why not try to buy the child according to tribal law?” 
Such a thing had never been done before and it might suc- 
ceed. Early next morning the missionary placed a long 
bench before his dwelling laden with articles which were 
dear to the hearts of the natives: a bag of flour, a blanket, 
a mirror, a tomahawk, a knife, a pipe, some calico and 
tobacco, a total value of two pounds in Australian cur- 
rency or about eight dollars in our own. Very soon all the 
men gathered around and feasted their eyes upon these 
treasures. The missionary then made the next move in this 
exciting game. “How would you like all these nice things?” 
he ventured. “Very much indeed,” came the reply. “All 
right,” said he, “you can have the whole lot if you give me 
the little girl.” After a brief conference, the natives agreed 
to sell Martina to the missionary on one condition, that 
the child should belong to him and to no one else. In this 
simple way by tribal consent all rights to the girl were 
transferred from her native husband to the white man. 
Martina developed into a fine young woman interested 
in and loyal to the life of the Settlement and, when she 
decided to marry of her own free will, chose one of her 
native suitors. She had five children, three boys and two 
girls, and seemed very happy in her married life. But the 
long arm of tribal law was to bring more trouble to Mar- 
tina and her native husband. One day, the family re- 
turned from a “walkabout” in the bush without the older 
of the two daughters, Elizabeth. The parents were very 
noncommittal at first and then the truth came out. By 
tribal law Martina’s daughters were already married to 
her son-in-law, and this native had snatched Elizabeth 
away from her parents and had carried her into the bush. 
Here was an unexpected development and a brand new 
problem. The missionary had always assumed that Mar- 
tina’s purchase price would give him control over her 
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daughters as well, but he now found himself more than 
half defeated. On the other hand, he realized that the issue 
must be fought through to a finish. Martina and her family 
were told to “go bush” and not return without their little 
daughter Elizabeth. 

All detribalized natives feel the urge at intervals to drop 
civilized life and return to the free and easy ways of the 
bush. To “go bush” for a time is not looked upon with dis- 
favor by those white men and women who understand 
native psychology. Martina and her husband remained 
away for over two years, but finally they reappeared bring- 
ing Elizabeth with them. The child had been carried over 
eighty miles into the Never-Never or wild country. Her 
father “went bush” after her, awaiting an opportunity to 
capture the girl and bring her back to the Settlement. 
When he finally succeeded, the thwarted husband would 
not admit defeat. In a rage, he gathered his friends and 
clan relations about him and prepared to attack the whites. 
Providentially, the old man died suddenly in the midst of 
the excitement and little Elizabeth was then free to marry 
whom she pleased. This incident taught the missionary a 
lesson. After that, whenever a parent or a husband offered 
a girl for sale, the Mission demanded the consent not only 
of the father and the husband, but also of the son-in-law. 
When all three accepted the terms, then the girl as well as 
her future daughters would be saved from child marriage, 
polygamy, and wife-lending. Several little girls from time 
to time have begged the missionary to buy them, but he 
knew that he could not go through with the sale without 
storing up future trouble for the civilized group. In each 
case, one or more of the native men directly concerned, the 
father, the husband, or the son-in-law, would not agree to 
the exchange. 

So far the missionary has purchased 135 girls, all of 
whom are free to arrange their own marriages. When these 
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girls become mothers, their children join the group of un- 
married girls known as “blackies” at the Mission Settle- 
ment. 

Stone-Age people in their native state do not take kindly 
to monogamy. The primitive women themselves insist on 
polygamy at times, when the task of feeding the family 
grows more and more arduous. For we must remember 
that the woman is the food-gatherer, the water-carrier 
among the Australian aborigines, and when sickness comes 
to one wife in polygamy there are other women on hand 
to meet the emergency. Furthermore, when a native dies 
in the bush his relatives are in mourning for several 
months, and during that time until the final burial cere- 
mony, or corroboree, is completed, the mourners are 
greatly restricted in their food gathering and in their man- 
ner of eating. Other wives of the family then carry on until 
the ban is lifted. 

In view of these customs which are so strange to us but 
so vital to this primitive culture, the novel practice of buy- 
ing girls from their tribal husbands and placing them in 
the hands of a civilized group brings radical changes to 
aboriginal ways of living. 

One factor is working constantly on the side of the civi- 
lized group—the differential birth rate. In the bush, the 
birth rate is low and the death rate high, few aborigines 
living to a “ripe old age.” In the Settlement, on the other 
hand, the families are large and the babies well cared for. 
Naturally the noncivilized primitives are dying out, while 
the semicivilized or detribalized natives are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

In the coming years, the tribal rules and customs which 
are now strictly enforced in primitive bush life will tend 
to weaken and gradually break down altogether. The 
Stone-Age culture of the Australian “blackfellows” will 
vanish before the newer culture of a more advanced race. 





SOCIAL WORK AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE* 


GLEN E. CARLSON 
University of Redlands 


If social work is to function as an instrument of social 
change, the implication, of course, exists that the specific 
type of change that clusters around social work is con- 
trollable and that the profession can and should function 
as one of the guiding forces in directing social change. 

Several viewpoints with reference to the responsibility 
of social work for social change are possible. First, social 
work can remain passive, assuming the position of some 
sociologists, who in an attempt to be scientific believe that 
the function of sociology is to analyze and understand so- 
ciety but to do little in an aggressive manner to guide 
social change by the use of new sociological discoveries. 

A second view is that social work must assume responsi- 
bility whenever cases of maladjustment, tragedies, or dis- 
asters occur, but should not assume leadership in prevent- 
ing such difficulties. This group would gladly render val- 
iant service in a Mississippi Valley flood or a depression, 
a strike or an epidemic, but it has no effective means of 
coping with basic causes beforehand. The author, however, 
believes that social workers must become informed not 
only about flood control and its possibilities, about im- 
pending strikes and the merits of each side, and about the 
possibilities of epidemic and endemic disease, but must 
anticipate them, plan for them, and aggressively try to 
prevent them. Evaluation must be made of unsocial taxa- 
tion, unworkable laws, increasing delinquency and crime, 
loss of individual liberty through vigilantism, demoraliza- 


* An abridgment of a paper read by the author before the members of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, December 30, 1937, at Pomona College. 
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tion in relief, and impending Fascism locally or nationally. 
This is a large order, but it needs to be done. 

A third position is a positive attitude that professional 
knowledge carries with it responsibility for leadership and 
action. If social workers are social physicians with specific 
knowledge of society and its problems, then they have an 
implied responsibility actively to inaugurate and direct so- 
cial changes to achieve desirable social goals. In spite of 
divergent viewpoints much valuable unused knowledge 
exists that could be used if the experts themselves would 
correlate this information and increase its predictive value. 
Sociologists tend to be too individualistic in their thinking 
and research. As a result, many of their studies are sterile, 
unrelated to reality, and not useful to society. Social work 
should avoid this pitfall. 

Most of the sciences disclaim any responsibility for con- 
trolling the social process or directing social change. Soci- 
ology too has followed this lead. But sociology is the sci- 
ence of society! Therefore, ought it not to assume greater 
responsibility? A program ought to be agreed upon and 
carried forward, subject to constant inspection and read- 
justment. A laissez-faire sociology or social work can no 
more be justified than a laissez-faire economics, which I 
understand is in disrepute. 

There may be some disagreement as to what are desir- 
able social goals, but if the profession is scientific in its 
approach it should be possible to compose these differences. 
Are we not too modest and as a result ineffective in guid- 
ing social change? 

The American Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association and other professional groups have strong 
lobbies or pressure organizations which often oppose good 
social programs. Would not the social- work groups be 
rendering a public service if they set up some organization 
to give out correct social information? Let it not be propa- 
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ganda in any underhand or self-righteous sense, but cor- 
related information about good social policy, assiduously 
distributed when it can be of most value. Some of the 
foundations do a little of this, but too often the necessary 
facts are not available when most needed. More realistic 
studies are found in the sociological information provided 
by the statistical divisions of the newer governmental relief 
agencies. (Some have labeled this propaganda.) 

Undoubtedly those who hold the position that social 
science should be purely objective and passive with refer- 
ence to social change feel that this is a more scientific atti- 
tude. However, science in the exact sense in which the 
term is usually used is rather narrow and limited in its 
scope. It deals with a body of systematically organized 
knowledge about more or less constant, rigid material. 
The knowledge organized under the heads of chemistry 
or physics, et cetera, might be called “disciplines,” thus 
leaving the term science for the method, which is by far 
the most important item in any scientific procedure. 

The scientific method combines a healthy skepticism 
with (1) an exacting observation and production of facts, 
(2) the formulation of a hypothesis, (3) checking the hy- 
pothesis with new and old observed facts, (4) comparing 
the actual results with the predicted results, and finally 
(5) developing a generalization or law. 

The scientific method can be used in such remote fields 
as the chemical or biological laboratory, the observatory, 
the factory, the strike headquarters, the peace conference, 
or the home. It is the basis for all good case work. 

In the use of the scientific method in the social sciences, 
it should be kept in mind that society is broad and that 
the culture pattern is a constantly changing, always ad- 
justing mosaic. The social process is really a process; 
something always new and more complex than chemical 
elements, stars, or hormones. The exact disciplines deal 
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with relatively simple materials that can be broken into 
small units. Sociology, like astronomy, cannot experiment 
but merely observes, and much of the observation has to 
be done en masse. 

Social work, being narrower in its approach than soci- 
ology, can more readily become scientific in the exact 
sense. One might cite cases of the fine work and techniques 
followed by some medical and psychiatric social workers, 
federal parole officers, and some studies of disorganization 
in the family. It is not an alibi to say that accurate predic- 
tion is not always possible. Geology is not discredited as a 
science because it cannot accurately predict an earthquake. 
Biology is not discredited because as yet it does not know 
all about life. Sociology and social work should not be dis- 
credited if all is not known about society. When it has 
been possible to limit the subject matter, they too have 
approached exactitude. None of this prevents assuming an 
active, aggressive attitude with reference to the use of 
sociological knowledge as an instrument for desirable so- 
cial change. 

Much broader training must be demanded for social 
workers, teachers, editors, ministers, and all those who 
have any part in the formation of public opinion. Social 
workers must not only know, but more effectively use, the 
techniques of social control. While the attempt is being 
made to be scientific in the exact sense and in dealing with 
specific cases, the broader boundaries of social problems 
must not be overlooked. The beneficial effect of the most 
careful case work or the most scientific research may be 
nullified by the passage of a law with a tiny “joker” in it. 
Barring some recent shining exceptions, the profession has 
shown little concern about the passage of laws. The Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work should be congratulated, 
for it is fully organized and it has tried valiantly to secure 
desirable social legislation. 
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More and more individuals and communities are sensing 
the need for some real social planning. This is evidenced 
by the growth of community councils composed of repre- 
sentatives from service and women’s clubs, veterans’ and 
business organizations, churches, et cetera, who meet to 
discuss and plan for community needs. Large cities have 
more specialized bodies. Such organizations offer great 
possibilities for social control if given a liberal social view- 
point and when assisted by specialists. Let social work 
cultivate and try to aid them. 

Social planning involves a comprehensive knowledge of 
national and local social facts, assumption of responsi- 
bility and leadership, and an intelligent organization or 
plan to inform the public so that the knowledge may be 
formulated into a program or law. Here is the opportunity 
for a scientific social work to function effectively as an 
agency of social change. Social planning involves the same 
techniques and principles that are found in the scientific 
method and good case work, but with the additional factor 
that someone has to inform the public so that desirable 
changes based upon scientifically determined facts may 
be brought about. If one is scientifically objective, one can 
be both an accurate analyst of the social process and a 
protagonist for certain social changes. 

The scientifically minded sociologist or social worker 
may not be the one actually and officially to participate 
in social reform, but he should develop sufficient skill and 
political finesse to inaugurate movements to accomplish 
desirable social gains. A tolerant democratic procedure 
must be emphasized, with the realization that even the 
expert may be wrong, and that the thing democracy has 
most to fear is the conviction of sincere minds that one’s 
Own cause is righteousness itself. 

As a member and acting chairman of the California 
Relief Commission for three years, the author was con- 
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stantly impressed by the fact that sincere and intelligent 
people had little exact idea of the philosophy back of the 
great governmental programs or how they were being car- 
ried out. Social work must realize the need for supplying 
the public as well as fellow social and exact scientists with 
continuous up-to-date information about social programs. 
Sociology, too, must come out of its ivory towers. It has 
itself largely to blame for misunderstanding and the fact 
that it is not taken seriously. Perhaps it doesn’t want to be 
taken seriously! Whether it likes it or not, it is forced 
either to assume leadership or to sink again into innocu- 
ous desuetude. 

Hence after careful research has been made, let those 
interested in social gain dramatize the findings, presenting 
the facts in many ways, including proper and tactful sugar- 
coating for some groups. They should contact not only 
board members of agencies but also business men’s associ- 
ations, medical and church groups, clubs, students, editors, 
the radio, state and national legislators, and the League 
of Women Voters, bringing more and more of these lay 
people into contact with scientific social thinking. These 
in turn will be friends of good social programs when legis- 
lative bodies are in session. On the other hand, if lay people 
do not know of desirable social legislation and as a result 
think such ideas are “red,” or “academic,” or “immature,” 
they can hardly be blamed for not putting into law the 
best features of the most meticulous research. 

Social workers need not only to understand society but 
wisely to predict to the public what changes will occur 
with their social results. If this is done, social work may 
serve as an instrument of social interpretation, social 
change, and social gain. 








































SOCIAL RESEARCH AS A BASIS FOR FEDERAL 
WORK PROJECTS 


DAVID M. MAYNARD 


San Francisco 





The importance of research in our vast federal relief 
program was early recognized. A Research Division was 
set up under Assistant Administrator Corrington Gill and 
the direct supervision of Dr. Howard B. Myers. The aim 
of the Research Division has been, as I believe should be 
the aim of all research in governmental institutions, first, 
to provide facts and data from which policies can be for- 
mulated. Included in this, of course, is the task of record- 
ing and compiling figures which may be important in 
showing historical trends. Second, to check and analyze 
plans and theories which the administration or interested 
parties believe should be put into effect. 

Obviously, to administer intelligently such a large pro- 
gram, it is of vital importance to know about the people 
who must be taken care of. This means, of course, much 
more than a mere count of the number of people entitled 
to relief. In a work program we must know whether there 
is any member of the relief family who can work, and 
what skill and training he has to use. Along with this, we : 
should know something of the general composition of our | 
relief load. For example, in May, 1935, we know that one 
out of seven persons in the United States was wholly or 
partially dependent upon public relief for sustenance. By 
analyses we found that the relief load was relatively heav- 
ier in urban areas than in rural areas, only about one in 
eight in rural communities being dependent upon relief. 
We learned that the colored community had an especially 
difficult time during the depression. For example, during 
the summer of 1935 approximately one fourth of the Ne- 
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groes in the country were dependent on relief, or roughly 
twice as many as in the case of the noncolored worker. 
To those of us in the far West, it is also of passing interest 
to note that the Oriental people for the most part stayed 
off the relief rolls. At the same time that 14 per cent of 
the general population was on relief, less than 1 per cent 
of the Chinese or Japanese in the country was receiving 
public aid. Although we did have several hundred Chinese 
on relief in San Francisco, in a Chinese community as 
large as the one found in New York City, there were only 
a handful of families on the relief rolls. In spite of the dis- 
crimination against the employment of aliens in private 
industry which becomes especially noticeable during a de- 
pression, we found that the percentage of aliens on the 
relief rolls during 1935 was only slightly higher than in 
our citizen population.’ 


One of the first necessities in planning a work program 
was to know the occupational characteristics of the per- 
sons to be cared for. In other words, we wanted to fit the 
program to meet the available skills, rather than plan for 
a great building and then find we had no bricklayers on 
our relief rolls to build it. This analysis was a tremendous 
task. A special card was made out for every employable 
person on the relief rolls, giving his usual occupation. I 
may say the question of whether to take “usual occupa- 


1Certain states or areas suffered more during the depression than others. A 
state such as Arizona, largely dependent on copper, found itself in a far more diffi- 
cult position than the state of Pennsylvania with its diversified industry, manu- 
facturing, and mining. In June, 1934, 25 per cent of the population of Arizona, as 
compared to 16 per cent of the population of Pennsylvania were dependent on 
relief. We know that relief families tend to be larger than nonrelief families. In 
1935 one fourth of the relief families contained six or more persons, whereas, in the 
total population of the United States, only one sixth of the families have six or 
more persons. Closely related to this is the fact that the population under twenty 
was represented more heavily in the relief population than in the nonrelief. This, 
of course, is due to the large number of children in relief families, It should be 
pointed out that this does not mean that the ages of the persons working on the 
work relief program under the Emergency Relief Administration or under the 
present Works Progress Administration Program are younger than a cross section 
of the general working population. On the contrary, our present rolls show a heavy 
“loading” between the ages of 45 and 65. 
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tion,” “last occupation,” or “training” was the subject of 
considerable controversy. The arbitrary definition which 
was finally adopted was the occupation at which a person 
had worked longest during the past ten years. This inven- 
tory was taken in January, 1936. Our entire employable 
load was broken down into eleven main classifications 
with a twelfth one for inexperienced persons. These twelve 
divisions were in turn broken down into 161 line numbers 
giving the detailed individual occupation. A special occu- 
pational code was worked out in conjunction with the 
Census Bureau, and trained occupational coders were 
sent to area offices throughout the United States to do the 
actual work. This census included a total of 6,400,000 em- 
ployable workers who were at that time on our relief rolls. 
Having once secured this labor inventory, we then faced 
the problem of finding useful work and projects for 40,000 
teachers in the country, 240,000 office workers, 120,000 
professional and technical workers, and nearly a million 
unskilled laborers. 

A considerable number of studies of relief problems both 
in urban and rural fields have been made by our Research 
Division. A recent catalogue of these studies shows that 
over 100 are available in printed or mimeographed form. 
One of these which I feel will be of special use to those in 
the academic world is a chronology of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration which appeared a few months 
ago. The study of the transient unemployed and the migra- 
tory casual worker is also of immediate interest to those 
of us living in the far West. A comprehensive study of the 
cost of living in 59 cities on a subsistence level is well 
worth the attention of those struggling with variation in 
standards of living. To the rural sociologist the monograph 
Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation will prove worth 
reading. With 1937 showing the largest acreage of cotton 
ever planted in California, Arizona, and New Mexico, the 
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study by T. J. Woofter, “Landlord and Tenant on the 
Cotton Plantation,” is of interest to students comparing 
the system under which cotton is grown in the Southwest 
to the traditions of the seven southeastern cotton states. 
There will appear shortly two volumes giving abstracts of 
all research projects conducted under the relief program 
from 1933 to date. These will be published by the Social 
Research Division of the Works Progress Administration. 
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One event is usually cited as the beginning of a wide- 
spread interest in rural life problems in the United States, 
the appointment by Theodore Roosevelt of a Country Life 

Commission in 1907. The Commission’s report, dealing 

with problems of farm business and farm living, appeared 

in 1909 as a government bulletin and later was reprinted 

in booklet form by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce for 

free circulation. The work of the Commission, according 

to C. J. Galpin,’ “probably moved rural sociology ahead 

a generation.” 

Rural sociology as such has developed along three lines 
—research, teaching, and extension work—and at the ‘ 
present time faces the problem of rural social work train- \ 
ing. It was from the beginning and remains today pri- 
marily a research movement. I shall first trace its growth 
as such. 

Rural Sociology as a Research Development. In 1911 
C. J. Galpin was given a half-time appointment at the 
University of Wisconsin by H. C. Taylor, Head of the 
Agricultural Economics Department, to study the rural 
life problem. Galpin’s first research bulletin was published 
in 1915 under the title, The Anatomy of the Rural Com- 
munity, and dealt with the patterns of social organization 
in Walworth County, Wisconsin.” 


*An abridgment of a paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, held at Pomona College, December 28-30, 1937, 


1 “Rural Sociology,” United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 37:45-52, 1924. 


2 For a fascinating account of Galpin’s part in the development of rural oeeear: 
read “My Drift into Rural Sociology,” Rural Sociology, June, 1937, pp. 115-22; 
September, 1937, pp. 299-309; December, 1937, pp. 415-28. 
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In 1919 H. C. Taylor was appointed chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Immediately, through his influence, the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural Life was created 
within the Bureau, and Galpin was put in charge. This 
gave rural sociology a dignified and permanent connection 
with federal research. 

1925 the Purnell Act was passed by Congress. It called 
for an appropriation of $20,000 the first year with an in- 
crease of $10,000 each year until $60,000 was reached as 
the annual appropriation for each agricultural experiment 
station to provide for “such economic and sociological in- 
vestigations as have for their purpose the development and 
improvement of the rural home and rural life.” This gave 
rural sociology a publication outlet and access to the fed- 
eral franking privilege. Research departments in rural so- 
ciology sprang up more rapidly than personnel warranted ; 
so for a time, beginning in 1927, the Social Science Re- 
search Council granted fellowships for training workers. 
The growth of rural sociology, however, in the agricultural 
experiment stations has not been as rapid as one might 
expect. A study by Professor E. S. de Brunner® in 1930 
indicated that twenty of the state colleges had failed to 
use Purnell funds for social studies. All were using these 
funds for agricultural economics. Experiment stations, 
being staffed with men trained in natural science disci- 
plines, did not take readily to the inexact and often ques- 
tionable procedures of sociological research. 

The experiment station connections of rural sociology 
have also tended toward narrowing the approach and the 
perspective of the research worker for their work is con- 
fined to state boundaries. It is for the most part aimed at 
answering specific questions of immediate practical im- 

8 “The Teaching of Rural Sociology and Rural Economics and Conduct of Rural 


Social Research in Teachers’ Colleges, Schools of Religion, and Non-State Colleges,” 
Social Forces, 9:54-57, October, 1930. 
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port to the farmers. Consequently, the contribution of 
rural sociology to the field of social theory has not been 
so great as might be desired. 


The next great impetus, after the Purnell Act, to the 
growth of rural sociological research was given by the 
New Deal. The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion was created in 1933. In August of that year, Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, joined the staff. He was responsible for bringing 
Dr. E. D. Tetreau and a group of other rural sociologists 
to Washington to carry on research. In July 1934, Dr. 
Dwight Sanderson, Head of the Department of Rural 
Social Organization of Cornell University, was appointed 
first Co-ordinator of Rural Research over the Rural Sec- 
tion of the Division of Research and Statistics. At the 
close of the year Dr. Sanderson returned to his position 
at Cornell and Dr. J. H. Kolb, of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, took over the work. In the fall 
of 1935, Dr. Kolb returned to Wisconsin and Dr. T. J. 
Woofter became head of the Rural Unit. Dr. Woofter still 
occupies the position. 

These men saw immediately the possibility of tying up 
the Rural Research Unit of the FERA with the Purnell 
workers in rural sociology in the agricultural experiment 
stations. Co-operation began late in 1933, but it was not 
until the fall of 1934 that a group, with both FERA and 
agricultural experiment station connections, formulated a 
co-operative plan,* the gist of which was as follows: that 
the FERA appoint a leading rural sociologist with experi- 
ment station connections in the state college as State 
Supervisor of Rural Research, provide a salary ranging 


4Some co-operative work was carried on with the colleges during the latter 
part of 1933 and early in the year 1934 under the Civil Works Administration, but 
it was in midsummer of 1934, at a meeting in Chicago, that the plan for co-oper- 
a — between the agricultural experiment stations and the FERA was 
ormu 
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from $125 to $180 per month for a full-time assistant who 
would assume major responsibility for field work. This 
plan, with few modifications, has been in operation since 
that time. 

Because of the possibilities of co-operation with relief 
agencies with their large budgets,® and because rural relief 
problems were acute, rural sociology was expanded in most 
of the land grant colleges. During the fall of 1934, state 
supervisors of rural research were appointed in twenty- 
three states, and co-operative contracts were drawn with 
the experiment stations. At the present time there are 
forty-one research workers in rural sociology.® 

This brief survey perhaps gives some idea of the mo- 
mentum rural sociological research has acquired. Into 
what fields have the rural research workers gone? Up to 
the depression period, community surveys; studies of rural 
groups, of local institutions, of rural problems; studies in 
population; studies of the rural standard of living, the 
small town, town-country relations, and rural leadership 
predominated. 

During the depression years when so much supplemental 
money was available through relief agencies, most of the 
Purnell money was turned toward the study of pressing 
emergency problems. As a consequence, a great number of 
publications have accumulated on the characteristics of 
the rural relief population, the relation of the rural relief 
problem to rural resources, the possibilities for rural reha- 
bilitation, the problems of farm tenancy, the transient 
5 The amount of funds made available to rural sociology was without precedent. 
Dwight Sanderson, at the close of the year 1934, estimated that expenditures for 
rural research during that year by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
probably equalled those of all state agricultural experiment stations under the Pur- 
nell Act for the preceding five years or those by the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life of the United States Department of Agriculture during the whole 
fifteen years of its existence. See “Status of and Prospects for Research in Rural 


ion Under the New Deal,” American Journal of Sociology, 41:180-93, September, 


6 Based on the annual directory, Personnel in Rural Sociology, Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, October 1, 1937. 
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farm labor problem, rural planning problems, and popula- 
tion migration. 

What of the future of research in rural sociology? C. E. 
Lively, rural sociologist at Ohio State University,’ thinks 
that rural sociology will continue to deal chiefly with prob- 
lems of rural social organization. He conceives of the term 
organization as involving problems of disorganization. 

Rural Sociology in the College Curriculum. Rural so- 
ciology has found an important place in the college cur- 
riculum. Professor C. R. Henderson taught a course called 
Social Conditions in American Rural Life at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the school year 1894-95. The first 
textbook in the field, Constructive Rural Sociology, was 
published by John M. Gillette in 1913. There are now 
about a dozen fairly up-to-date systematic texts. 

By 1916 there were at least one hundred courses in rural 
sociology being taught in the United States.* During the 
fall of 1937 there were 634 teachers giving one or more 
courses in rural sociology.® 

The epoch-making publication in the literature of rural 
sociology is the three-volume Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, 
which appeared in 1930 and which brings together the lit- 
erature of many nations. 

Although rural sociology is widely taught, there is not 
a very diversified curriculum in most schools since rural 
sociology simply tries to explain rural life by the theories 
of general sociology. After the general course, courses in 
community organization and rural institutions or rural 
surveys, rural research, the small town, the urban com- 

7 Lively’s conclusions’ are based on letters from Purnell workers who answered 


inquiry as to what they thought rural sociologists should do during the next 
ten years, 


8 “Teaching of Rural Sociology; Particula the Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities,” American Journal of Sociology, 2 43.4, January, 1917; also in the 
Publications of the American Soclolocieal ociety, 11:1 81-214, 1916. 


® Personnel in Rural Sociology, op. cit. 
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munity, and rural social movements are among others 
taught in certain larger departments. Now many of the 
state colleges are introducing courses in rural social wel- 
fare or rural social work. 

Rural Sociology Extension. Rural sociology findings 
have frequently been popularized in agricultural extension 
service publications, and gradually to many of the staffs 
of extension services has been added a rural sociology 
extension specialist who has given himself to such activi- 
ties as the development of community recreation, the spon- 
soring of local dramatic groups, and a great range of other 
community building activities. There are now 69 rural 
sociologists engaged in agricultural extension work in the 
United States.*° 

Rural Case Work. Rural social work was suddenly 
transformed from a dream to a bold reality during the 
years 1933-35. And now rural sociology faces the problem 
of rural social welfare. To what extent the rural sociologist 
should become identified with rural social work is a ques- 
tion of considerable debate in a good many of the agricul- 
tural colleges at the present time. Should rural sociology 
departments develop a rural social work curriculum or 
leave rural case work training to the urban-centered uni- 
versities? Most of us in rural sociology are, as I suppose 
all sociologists are, in favor of divorcing social work from 
sociology. On the other hand, the rural sociologist has at 
his command at the present time a greater wealth of knowl- 
ledge concerning the rural relief problem than any other 
person."* He has given five years of intensive study to it 
and is perhaps in the best position of anyone for giving the 
prospective social worker a comprehensive description of 


10 Loc. cit. 


11 See G. Vaile, “The ae preg of Rural Sociology to Family Social Work,” 
Family, June, 1933, Pp. 106-10; also J. F. Steiner, “Education for Social Work in 
Rural Communities; ural Sociology Indispensable or Merely Desirable,” Social 
Forces, September, 1927, pp. 41-46. 
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the rural relief problem and of rural mores, attitudes, and 
psychology. This, in my opinion, is the fundamental 
grounding that the social worker must have if he is to suc- 
ceed in the primary group atmosphere of the rural com- 
munity.” 

Rural Sociology Comes of Age. One index of maturity 
in a scientific field is the appearance of permanent organi- 
zations and organs invented to give it expression. In 1916 
a rural section was created within the American Sociologi- 
cal Society and has functioned since that date. 

At the December meeting in 1935 the rural sociology 
section decided to publish a new journal. The University 
of Louisiana agreed to underwrite the publication during 
its infancy. Rural Sociology, the new quarterly organ, has 
just completed its second successful year. 

At the December, 1936, meeting the rural sociologists 
seriously discussed the possibility of an American rural 
sociological society entirely independent of the parent or- 
ganization. There is to be a further airing of these senti- 
ments at the national meeting this year.* 


12 See the author’s discussion of conditions prevailing in the Great Plains states 
during 1934, in “If I Were a County Relief Director,” Survey, July, 1935. 


18 Since this paper was presented, the Rural Sociological Society of America has 
been organized as an independent society. 





SOCIAL RESEARCH: AN ARM OF GOVERNMENT* 


A. A. SMICK 
State College of Washington 


All students of social research readily recognize the fact 
that adequate and accurate scientific information regard- 
ing the social forces and processes of society are an abso- 
lute prerequisite to a sound governmental program of na- 
tional planning for social well-being. The general public, 
however, has rather consistently held to the pioneer doc- 
trine of rugged individualism and the laissez-faire policies 
of an earlier time. 

Up to the beginning of the last depression, the interest 
in, or consumption of, the findings of social research was 
very limited. The general public knew little, and seemed 
to care less, about the social changes taking place and the 
social problems that were confronting the nation. How- 
ever, confronted with the vast social problems of the de- 
pression, government leaders began to draw rather heavily 
on the research group for assistance.’ Local, state, regional, 
and national planning and research councils were ap- 
pointed with reckless abandon and asked to aid in the 
organization and reorganization of practically every phase 
of governmental activity. 

Under the guiding influence of these councils and the 
educational agencies at the command of the government 
and private organizations, a noticeable degree of social 
consciousness was aroused. Even the layman became 
aware of the fact that the social and economic ills beset- 


*An abridgment of a 4 read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 


Sociological Society, held at Pomona College, December 28-30, 1937. 


1 Recognition of the contribution of social research to the processes of govern- 
ment has been attained only after many years of steady p in developing the 
technique of scientific observation and experimentation in a field where it been 
= — and often impossible, to control the variables in the experiments being 
conducted. 
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ting man were not caused by the inexorable acts of God, 
but rather by the inexcusable acts of man.’ 

Although space will not permit a detailed enumeration 
of the types of research projects now in operation, a brief 
reference to some major types will indicate the scope of 
research in government. Such departments as the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Children’s Bureau, the research divisions of the emergency 
agencies, and the Social Security Board are constantly 
conducting a large number of studies in their respective 
fields. These agencies and other departments of govern- 
ment also make direct and indirect appropriations to col- 
leges and universities for the purpose of carrying on re- 
search work. In addition, a large amount of research work 
is carried on by private foundations and the Social Science 
Research Council. The latter organization reports research 
work on population distribution, social security legisla- 
tion, administration of relief, labor problems, administra- 
tion of public employment offices, administration of un- 
employment insurance, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and the social effects of the economic depression.’ 
All of these vitally affect governmental policy and prac- 
tice and are indicative of the scope of social research re- 
lated to government.‘ 

In the first place, there must be developed a well co- 
ordinated program of co-operation between the respective 

2The country now entered what may, at a later date, be designated by his- 
torians as the era of social research. For the first time in the history of the nation, 
the social group as a whole became interested in national social planning. General 
recognition was now given to the fact that the social order is governed by social 


laws and that we need to apply the principles of scientific research to society to 
test its social efficiency. 


8 Annual Report of the Social Science Research Council for 1935-36. 


_ Even though social research as an arm of government has been growing steadily 
in size and scope and has developed its methods and techniques, it has failed to 
make several other vital adjustments. These will have to be given consideration 
before the science can hope to gain the confidence of government leaders, devel 
public support for its program, and at the same time make a more notable contri- 
bution to the efficient administration of the long-range social planning program of 
the local, state, and federal governments. 
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divisions of social research. The student of social research 
cannot expect to do a good job of putting someone else’s 
house in order until his own is well organized. Although 
much progress has been made in co-ordinating the efforts 
of the respective social research bureaus, there are still 
many who feel that their program of research fills a defi- 
nite need in its field and consequently concern themselves 
but little with the problem of the co-ordination of their 
efforts. National surveys have shown that the scientific 
services of the federal government are characterized by 
duplication and unco-ordinated effort.’ Until these con- 
ditions are corrected, social research as an arm of govern- 
ment will fall far short of its potential possibilities. 

In the second place, more emphasis must be placed on 
interpretive and evaluative research. So often the research 
expert feels that, when he has discovered a new fact or law, 
his work is finished. Too few academic men recognize their 
responsibility in interpreting and evaluating their findings 
for the benefit of the layman. This is largely due to their 
desire to keep their work on the level of pure science and 
their fear that they may become social reformers if they 
attempt to interpret or evaluate their findings for the bene- 
fit of the social group. However, more consideration should 
be given to the possible sterility of the efforts of the stu- 
dent of social research if he does not evaluate and interpret 
his findings to the average person and thus aid him in 
developing a sound course of social action as a citizen. 
With the ever-increasing complexity of society must come 
an increasing amount of participation on the part of the 
academic man in shaping the policies of the nation and 
in aiding the layman to exercise intelligently his rights and 
duties as a citizen in a democratic nation. 

In the third place, an educational program must be de- 


5 Karl T. Compton, “Science in An American Program for Social Progress,” 
Scientific Monthly, 44:6, January, 1937. 
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veloped that will present the findings of the research expert 
to the social group as a whole, and not only to those few 
who have the good fortune to find their way into a college 
classroom. 

On every hand, questions are being raised as to the pos- 
sible ultimate failure of democracy. Some students of po- 
litical science have agreed that democratic forms of gov- 
ernment have been alarmingly inefficient in the past. 
Could this have been due to a lack of a sound educational 
program? 

In view of the rapidly and constantly changing social 
order, and in view of the inability of the average layman 
to understand the significance of these changes, it would 
seem imperative that we develop a system of adult edu- 
cation that will serve as a basis for the development of an 
intelligent citizenry, capable of understanding the find- 
ings of the student of social research and translating them 
into sound public policy and social action. In this manner, 
social research will in the future, to a large degree, deter- 
mine the success or failure of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 





SOCIAL THOUGHT OF HAN FEI 


ARTHUR 5S. Y. CHEN 
Central China University 


Social thought in China can claim great lasting bril- 
liancy. At the time of Confucius (551-478 B.c.) known as 
the “Period of Warring States,” there were thirteen schools 
of sociopolitical thought seeking supremacy. Among them, 
the Confucianist, Taoist, Motist, and the Legalist schools 
were the leading ones; the others soon sank into oblivion. 
Han Fei or Hanfeitze (?-233 s.c.), who was the last and 
the greatest of the Legalist School, was trained by Hsuntze. 
Mencius (372-319 B.c.), and Hsuntze (310-230 B.c.) were 
the chief exponents of Confucianism, but their approaches 
to the problem of human nature were fundamentally dif- 
ferent. The former held that human nature is good and 


emphasized the development of the self; whereas, the lat- 
ter argued that human nature is evil and stressed the inte- 
gration of the physical world. Both views were somewhat 
comparable to both Thomas Hobbes’ and David Hume’s 
theory of human nature. Hsuntze, at whose feet Han Fei 
had sat, answered those questions: 


What makes society possible? Individual rights. What makes 
individual rights tenable? Justice. Therefore when justice and rights 
are adjusted, there is harmony. Where there is harmony, there is 
unity. Unity makes for strength, strength gives power, and from 
power ensues conquest over things.? 


It was from this intellectual source that Han Fei derived 
the idea that law must be the principle of government and 
the means of social control. 

Both Han Fei and Li Ssu were the notable disciples of 
Hsuntze. Han Fei, who was the greater thinker and scholar, 


1 Hsuntze, The Kingly Way. 
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epitomized the legal knowledge of the past and became 
the greatest systematizer of its theory; whereas, Li Ssu, 
the better politician, became the greatest exponent of its 
practice. When Li Ssu became the prime minister of Tsin 
Shih Huang, he had Han Fei imprisoned under some pre- 
text. Consequently, his jealousy prompted him to send a 
dose of poison to Han Fei, asking him to end his life in 
the cell. Han Fei resignedly took the poison just a little 
before Emperor Tsin came to the realization of the in- 
justice. Little else was known concerning Han Fei, except 
his work, Han Fei Tze, consisting of fifty-five essays, some 
of which are claimed to be not genuine. Space will not 
permit a systematic exposition of Han Fei’s social phi- 
losophy ; only a few high lights will be pointed out in the 
present article. 


SoctaL CHANGE 


Han Fei, in his essay on the “Five Weevils,” pointed 


out that “as the world changes, events vary . . . as events 
vary, ‘platforms’ differ.”* To him, “Heaven has its own 
destiny, and men theirs.”* For days and nights and the 
four seasons of the year come and go and persons, whether 
high or low, have their specific duties to perform. As to 
the course of cultural development, Han Fei regarded it as 
an ongoing and natural process. He made clear the point 
by giving this parable: 

A man in the kingdom of Sung undertook to make some artificial 
leaves of a tree. It took him three years to finish one leaf indistin- 
guishable from the real leaves. This man was therefore rewarded. 
When Liehtze heard of it he said, “If nature took three years to 
make one leaf, all leaf-bearing plants would be bare.” Similarly, if 
one does not make use of the resources of nature, but depends upon 


one’s strength, or if one does not follow the course of nature but 
follows the wisdom of man it is like him who made one leaf in three 


2 Han Fei Tze, Chapter 49. 
8 Ibid., Chapter 8. 
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years. To reap in winter is impossible even for Houchi (legendary 
god of farming); but even Tsang Huo (barbarians) cannot spoil a 
good crop. Houchi, depending only on the efforts of men, will prove 
inadequate, following nature even Tsang Huo will be more than 
competent. Therefore, it is said, “one should not do anything except 
in pursuance of the natural order of things.”4 


It is quite obvious that Han Fei went a step further 
than the Taoist School in admitting that, although no hu- 
man effort can add anything to nature, it would be possible 
to create better relationships between man and nature as 
well as between man and man. Again, quoting from the 
essay on the “Five Weevils,” we readily see Han Fei’s 
point of departure from the Taoist teaching: 


In ancient times, there were more animals than men. The people 
could not overcome the fowls and mammals, worms and serpents. 
There was a sage who gathered sticks of wood together and made 
nests in the trees in order to avoid the numerous evils; and the 
people liked it. So he was made emperor and entitled “The One 
Who Invented the Nest.” Again, in those times, the people ate fruits 
and vegetables, fish and oysters. They were raw and sticky, and in- 
jurious to the stomach. So many of the people were affected with 
disease. Then a sage arose who built a fire out of driving screws into 
wood and thus made cooking possible; and the people liked it. Hence, 
he was made emperor and called “The One Who Gave Fire to Man.” 
In medieval times, the world suffered from a great flood; and Yu 
the Great abated it. In near modern times, Chieh and Chow op- 
pressed the people; and King Tang and King Wu overthrew them. 
Now if in the time of Hsia there had been any one who made nests 
in the trees and built a fire by driving screws into wood, he would 
have been a laughing-stock to King Tang and King Wu. Now, if 
there are some people who praise the ways of Yao and Shun, of 
Yu the Great, and of King Tang and King Wu, must they not be 
laughing-stocks to the modern sages?® 


Han Fei definitely conceived the stages of cultural evo- 
lution through human achievement, namely, the domesti- 


4 Ibid., Chapter 21. 
5 Ibid., Chapter 49. 
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cation of animals, the preparation of food and shelter, the 
utilization of natural forces, and the minimization of ob- 
stacles to social progress. What seems essential in Han 
Fei’s social thought is the adaptative growth of culture by 
means of applying proper techniques at proper stages of 
cultural development. In other words, adaptation spells 
progress when cultural development is looked upon as an 
ongoing or a dynamic process. 


Economic DETERMINISM 


It is noteworthy that the mechanistic or materialistic 
interpretation of life was the cornerstone of the Legalist 
School. Han Fei’s view may be compared with Machia- 
velli’s in connection with the subject of leadership and 
government in political theory. In his materialistic con- 
ception of life, we can find a parallelism between Han 
Fei’s writings and those of Karl Marx and W. A. Bonger. 
To Han Fei, the vicious cycle involves overpopulation, 
lack of subsistence and wealth, and social unrest. Even in 
a primary group like the family economic exploitation 
enters in. Han Fei observed that 


.. . With parents the birth of a son brings delight, but the birth 
of a daughter brings distress. Both son and daughter are offspring 
of their parents; why then should they feel happy with the one and 
sad with the other? Because they are thinking of the future economi- 
cal advantages and disadvantages. If the relationship between par- 
ents and the child is determined by consideration of economic ad- 
vantage, how much more should be the relationships of those between 
whom the affection of parenthood does not exist?# 


In a crude manner, Han Fei approached the law of 
supply and demand and the Malthusian theory of popu- 
lation: 


... The population is increased, but wealth remains scarce. Labor 
is prolonged, but the reward is inadequate. Though doubled reward 


8 Ibid, Chapter 46. 
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and heavy punishment are employed in government, yet it is im- 
possible to get rid of fighting or social disorder. . . . Therefore in 
time of famine even one’s younger brother is left unfed. This is not 
because of dislike of one’s own people or love for the visitor, but 
because supply and demand are different. Therefore the communal 
life of people of the olden times is accounted for not by virtue but 
by superabundance. Today people fight for possessions. It is caused 
not by the lack of virtue but by the paucity of wealth.” 


SoctaL ConTROL 


What, then, are the means of social control? How can 
social order be maintained? According to Han Fei, the 
only answer is to be found in the establishment of the pub- 
lic or just law, the inviolable law. “Laws are ordinances 
made by the government with penalties which the people 
feel sure will be carried out; and they provide rewards for 
those who observe them and punishment for those who vio- 
late or disregard them.”* Elsewhere he conceived of law 
“before which the high and the low, the clever and the 
stupid ones shall stand equal.”® There are three ways of 
regulating individuals, namely, “to curb the thought, to 
forbid the speech, and to prohibit the deed.”?® These prin- 
ciples may sound frightful, yet today the Fascist govern- 
ments are actually practicing them. 

An important point, which needs to be stressed here, is 
that the Legalist conception of government is exactly op- 
posite to that of the Confucianist. The former assumes 
every ruler or subject to be a crook; whereas the latter 
aims at producing gentlemen. The former is concerned 
with rights and justice; while the latter lays stress on 
duties. Thus Han Fei argued: 


. .. Now, to give alms to the poor and destitute, that is what they 
call benevolence and justice. To take pity upon the people and to 


7 Ibid., Chapter 49. 
8 Ibid., Chapter 43. 
9 Loc. cit. 

10 Jbid., Chapter 44, 
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be so tender-hearted as not to employ punishment, that is what they 
call compassion and love. Now, when you give alms to the poor 
and destitute, those who are not meritorious are rewarded. When 
you do not employ punishment, those who are guilty and wrong 
will not be corrected. If in a state there are people who are rewarded 
without merit, the people will not fight hard outside and will not 
farm assiduously inside. They will either curry the favor of the 
wealthy and influential by means of corrupt methods, or else culti- 
vate private virtues and personal fame in order to attain high posi- 
tion and great emolument. Then, as those who are guilty and wrong 
will not be punished and corrected, evil will become widespread and 
malefactions will become more numerous. Under such circumstances, 
how can a state avoid being overthrown??! 


In other words, law is exact and inflexible and acts with 
force; benevolence tends toward favoritism and corrup- 
tion. In a beautiful passage, Han Fei wrote: 


If one abandons fixed laws and depends upon personal judgments, 
even Yao is not capable of regulating a state. If one discards the 
compass and relies upon conjecture, not even Hsi Chung (first maker 
of carriages) could make a wheel. . . . On the other hand let an 
average ruler observe the standards of law, and let an unskilled 
carpenter follow the compass, and neither would go much amiss.12 


Seven years ago, Dr. Lin Yutang read a paper entitled, 
“Han Fei As A Cure For Modern China,” at the Ameri- 
can University Club, Shanghai. Dr. Lin presented Han Fei 
as a modern prophet and pointed out the ideas which may 
be profitably studied and applied to modern China. Ap- 
parently Dr. Lin was favorably impressed by Han Fei’s 
attack on the Confucian belief of “personality” as a factor 
in successful government. Whether or not this Neo-Lega- 
list conception of government or social control in China 
today can stand the test of societal selection is hard to 
tell. There are, however, other factors to be considered. 


11 Ibid, Chapter 14. 
12 Ibid, Chapter 26. 
18 The China Critic, Vol. III, No. 41, October 9, 1930, pp. 964-67. 
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For instance, law may be crippled by the power of wealth. 
To swing the pendulum from one extreme to the other, 
especially after centuries of theory and practice, is not at 
all so easy as it may seem. 

In summary of the social thought of Han Fei, it may 
be said that while many of his statements are dogmatic, 
some views foreshadow and approximate the Western con- 
ception of government and interpretation of life. To Han 
Fei, what is styled “culture” is in a permanent process of 
change; the important role played by “economic factors” 
in human behavior, social organization, social processes, 
and in the historical destiny of a society should not be 
overlooked; and law is tangible, inviolable, specific, and 
therefore a better means of social control. 





SOCIOLOGY, PAST AND PRESENT, IN JAPAN 


EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Due to lack of adequate sources in English, a knowledge 
of the very admirable development of sociology in Japan 
has been until recently almost wholly lacking in America. 
Fortunately, two important contributions have appeared 
within the past few months which greatly add to our in- 
formation along this line, due to the initiative, respectively, 
of Drs. Jesse F. Steiner’ and Howard Becker.? These are 
now supplemented by a booklet, Sociology, Past and Pres- 
ent, in Japan, prepared in English by the Japanese them- 
selves, and designed to make their developments better 
known to the Western world.* 

Dr. Junichir6 Matsumoto, of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo and of Hosei University, who serves as editor, 
introduces the review with an opening essay on “Sociology 
in General” in Japan. This is followed by seventeen others 
contributed by sixteen different authors, on the nature, 
development, and literature of sociology in that country, 
in as many different fields. The sum total is impressive 
evidence of the widespread interest this discipline has 
come to command among them, and of the extent to which 
their own studies have been carried. The topics are pre- 
sented in the following order. 


1. Sociology in General. “When the European civili- 
zation was first introduced into Japan, soon after the Meiji 
Restoration (1868) sociological theories of Comte and 

1“The Development and Present $ of Sociology i apanese Universities,” 
American Journal poy dm 46 (May, 1936), pp. 7 ‘ 


une in Japan,” American Sociological Review, 1:3 (June, 1936), pp. 


3 Sociology, Past and Present, i . J. Matsumoto (Editor) and 16 
tibutors (Tokyo: Saneyuepe Press, 4987), po. 66 ' sil ss 
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Spencer were also imported. Reliable translations of Spen- 
cer’s works were made in 1882 by Dr. Nagao Aruga, who 
wrote his works on social evolution based on Spencer. In 
1886 lectures in sociology were first given by Professor 
Shdéichi Toyama of the Tokyo Imperial University. It is 
a cause for pride, considering that only a few foreign uni- 
versities had a lecturer in sociology at that time.” System- 
atic study of sociology did not appear, however, until the 
present century, under Professor Tongo Takebe of Tokyo 
Imperial University, who was for many years the leading 
figure and influence in the field. He followed the lead of 
Comte and Spencer as a synthesist and a positivist. He 
not only produced important literature (especially his 
General Theoretical Sociology) , but he also established the 
Japanese Institute of Sociology. The spread of this subject 
(temporarily interrupted by the World War) is largely 
due to his direct influence and to that of his disciples. 
(Junichir6 Matsumoto) 

2. Studies of the Family had beginnings as early as 
1882, when Dr. Nagao Aruga began to give the subject 
attention, following the general pattern of Spencer and 
McLennan. Modern sociological treatment and concrete 
studies, however, begin with Dr. Teizo Toda’s Study in 
the Development of the Family Institution in Japan, pub- 
lished in 1913. Since that time, he and various others have 
produced a considerable literature, including studies on 
rural domestic life, kinship systems and customs, family 
life in Korea and China, and on problems of family dis- 
organization and divorce. (Yuzuru Okada) 

3. Folk, State, and Class are subjects which have been 
studied only rather recently. Sociological studies of the 
state and of the Japanese constitution have been made, 
using Toennies’ theory of Gemeinschaft as a basis. What 
restricted study has been made of class has been chiefly 
under Marxian influence. (Masamichi Shimmei) 
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4. Rural Sociology was first recognized in two works 
bearing the name, published in 1917 and 1919, based 
largely on the writings of Dr. J. M. Gillette. From that 
time, it was neglected until the much increased emphasis 
on rural problems gave it a new impetus from 1930 on. 
The basic importance of the village and the rural family 
in the whole Japanese economic and social structure has 
properly led to concrete studies about them. (Eitaré 
Suzuki) 

5. Urban Sociology is less developed than rural. In spite 
of having large cities, the distinctive structure and prob- 
lems of modern city life did not thrust themselves upon 
Japan until after the World War. There have been as yet 
no important city social surveys, and no college courses 
on urban sociology. However, the graduates of Tokyo Uni- 
versity have launched an organ entitled Urban Society for 
the special study of city life, and the 1936 Congress of the 
Japanese Sociological Society had this as its central theme. 
Japanese sociologists are much influenced by studies in 
the United States and already have produced several mon- 
ographs on the subject. (Shdichi Saitd) 

6. Population is the very heart of Japan’s chief prob- 
lems, this country having the highest rate of natural in- 
crease of any country in the world, with a yearly addition 
by birth of more than one million. The national census 
affords abundant materials which are widely used, not 
only by sociology, but by economics, politics, and many 
other departments, all of which have given the question 
major attention. A summary of the various investigations 
of the past ten years has been undertaken by Dr. Ryésa- 
buro Minami, im his Development of Theories of Popula- 
tion (1936). The Japanese Sociological Society, in addi- 
tion to pamphlet reports, edits the periodical Population 
Problems. (Ekai Hayashi) 

7. Vocational Sociology is yet in its infancy in Japan, 
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although there is a growing consciousness of the necessity 
for its development. (Kunio Otaka) 

8. Moral Sociology has for the most part been studied 
chiefly in Japan by way of the translations of leading 
French writers: Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and Bayet, sup- 
plemented by several historical and theoretical Japanese 
works by Matsumoto, Shima, and Inoue. Practical treat- 
ment of contemporary morals is inadequately represented. 
Of late, there has developed an insistent demand that cul- 
ture, including morals, shall be a veritable expression of 
the Japanese spirit itself, and not too largely influenced 
by Western civilization. (Kanrei Inoue) 

9. Juridical Sociology has, interestingly enough, ema- 
nated not from the sociologists but from the jurists of 
Japan, which means that it differs somewhat in language 
and in conception from the “orthodox.” So far it has given 
attention chiefly to problems of changes of judicial prece- 
dents and legal customs. The German influence has been 
particularly felt in this field, Max Weber and Toennies 
and Mannheim being noticeable on the “sociological” side. 
One of the greatest achievements of Japanese juridical 
sociology is that of the Society for Studying Judicial Prece- 
dents in Civil Law, in its massive accumulation of prece- 
dents since 1921. Political science and sociology may be 
expected to work in close combination within this terri- 
tory. (Tomoo Otaka) 

10. Religious Sociology. Since “fetishism of the most 
primitive type still prevails among a large part of the 
people, and such forms of wizardry as divination and invo- 
cation hold sway over the more superstitious,” and since 
the more advanced religious thinking is officially repre- 
sented by fifty-six Buddhist, thirteen Shinto, and twenty- 
two Christian units, to say nothing of a multitude of 
quasi-religious organizations, it is not strange that the sci- 
entific study of religious phenomena has been delayed. This 
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very situation, however, assures an abundance of riches 
for examination, which are being increasingly utilized. The 
Japanese Sociological Society has a section on religious 
sociology which has produced a considerable number of 
creditable papers. (Seibun Kubota) 

11. Educational Sociology. “Sociology in Japan has 
been in close connection with education ever since it was 
first introduced into this country. Dr. Shdéichi Toyama 
who, after transplanting Spencerian Sociology, taught So- 
ciology in the Tokyo Imperial University for the first 
time, was much interested in the problems of education, 
and afterward became the Minister of Education.” As 
early as 1899 appeared his Future of the Clan, which may 
be regarded as a treatise on educational sociology. Due 
largely to his influence, and that of Spencer, which for a 
time permeated our educational system, social theories of 
education have not only been welcomed, but have been 
emphasized. 

Dr. Toyama’s successor at Tokyo Imperial University 
was Dr. Tongo Takebe, who carried the close relation still 
further in his Science of Political Education (1921). Al- 
though there has been an avid study of European works, 
American theories have had the larger influence. Recent 
native writings in this field have tended to follow foreign 
writings rather closely. (Kazuta Kurauchi) 

12. Sociology of Knowledge, largely introduced through 
German channels, has produced a considerable body of 
negative reactions in several critical writings. Positive con- 
tributions are few as yet, but it has been implicit in much 
of the earlier sociological, and even presociological, writing 
of the nation. (Kazuta Kurauchi) 

13. The Newspaper (Eiz6 Koyama), 14. Social Con- 
sciousness (Takashi Koyama), 15. Social Change (Ken- 
taro Komatsu), and 16. Social Policy (Tadashi Yama- 
guchi): these are each briefly discussed as objects of so- 
ciological interest and attention of recent years. 
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17. Social Work has forced itself upon public attention 
since 1918, with the establishment of several magazines 
and yearbooks covering various phases of endeavor. In 
1936 a Social Work Laboratory was established in con- 
nection with the Social Work Society, which is contribu- 
ting greatly to the advancement of scientific study. The 
Sociology Department of Tokyo Imperial University and 
the Japanese Sociological Society have also made studies 
from time to time. At the Tenth Sociological Congress in 
Kyoto in 1935 a department was established for special 
work in urban society and social work. (Toyotaré Miyoshi) 

It is evident from this that the Japanese are confusing 
sociology and social work in the same unfortunate way 
that has occurred in many quarters of the United States 
for many years. 

18. Soctal Research, chiefly along political lines and for 
the purpose of assisting governmental policy, has been in 
existence in Japan for generations. The earlier studies 
were principally carried on in the form of census taking. 
Perhaps the earliest attempts by social scientists and re- 
formers began after the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) 
when the evils peculiar to capitalism began to appear. To- 
day much social research is carried on through govern- 
mental departments. Important among the sponsors of 
inquiries into problems of industry, agriculture, social hy- 
giene, family life, and abnormal aspects of society, are the 
Institute for Agricultural Recovery, Tokyo Institute for 
Municipal Research, and the Japanese Labor Society Lab- 
oratory. As early as 1900 it was proposed to make a social 
survey of the social life of Japan, but the influence of Ger- 
man theoretical sociology diverted this tendency for some 
years. Since 1925, however, the Department of Sociology 
of Tokyo Imperial University has conducted a number of 
urban investigations, and since 1930 the Gifu Higher Agri- 
cultural School has been making inquiries into rural social 
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life. In 1930, also, graduates of the Department of Soci- 
ology of Tokyo Imperial University organized a Social 
Research Society whose interest has been very keen, but 
whose concrete achievements have been seriously handi- 
capped for lack of funds. Rural research is being carried 
on in the Tokyo, Kyoto, and Hokkaido Imperial universi- 
ties and in the Utsunomiya Higher Agricultural School. 
(Tomio Yonebayashi) 

The foregoing summary is extended by additional infor- 
mation obtained in the reviewer’s personal correspondence 
with Japan. 

The strength of sociological interest in Japan is reflected 
in her several societies and their publications. The first to 
appear was the Japanese Institute of Sociology (Nippon 
Shakai Gakuin), established by Professor Takebe, which 
published its annuals for ten consecutive years (1913-23). 

Present-day Japanese societies and publications are the 
following: 

The Japanese Sociological Society (Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity) has more than one hundred regular members. The 
General Secretary is Professor Teizo Toda, under whose 
direction important yearbooks are published. It also pub- 
lishes twice a year the journal, Sociology. Professor Juni- 
chir6 Matsumoto is the manager of these publications. 

The Hosei Sociological Society publishes annually a col- 
lection of sociological studies. Professor Matsumoto is the 
director. 

The Nippon-Daigaku Sociological Society publishes a 
monthly journal, Sociologists. Professor H. Tsumuraya is 
the director. 

The Tokyo Sociological Society publishes an annual col- 
lection, Sociological Studies. Professors Kanrei Inoue and 
Seibun Kubota are the secretaries. 

From the early beginnings previously stated, sociologi- 
cal interest blossomed out into an established university 
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discipline at about the turn of the century. Since then it 
has increased until today it is widely and regularly taught, 
not only in six Imperial universities of Japan, but in 
many other universities, colleges, and secondary schools. 
The following are at present the major centers and leading 
sociologists : 

Tokyo Imperial University. Professor Tongo Takebe 
(retired), Professor Teizo Toda, Professor Junichiré Mat- 
sumoto (also at Hosei University). 

Kyoto Imperial University. Professor Shotaro Yoneda 
(retired), Professor Yasuma Takata (now giving atten- 
tion chiefly to economics), Professor Jisho Usui. 

Tohoku Imperial University (Sendai). Professor Masa- 
michi Simmei. 

Kyusyu Imperial University (Fukuoka). Professor Ka- 
zuta Kurauchi. 

Taihoku Imperial University (Formosa). Professor 
Yuzuru Okada. 

Keijo Imperial University (Korea). Professor Takashi 
Akiba. 

Kansai University (Osaka). Professor Uichi Iwazaki. 

Keio University (Tokyo). Professor Tetsuji Kada, Pro- 
fessor Ryukichi Endo (retired) of the Tokyo Graduate 
School of Professorial Training has been influential espe- 
cially through his writings and translations. 

Several points impress themselves upon the American 
reader’s mind in going over these materials. First is an 
embarrassing admission of our ignorance of this impor- 
tant development in a majer nation. In classroom in- 
struction, periodicals, organizations, and in published 
works, Japan is quantitatively one of the foremost coun- 
tries of the world in this discipline. Her conscious begin- 
nings of sociological instruction are. approximately as 
early as those of the United States, and the vigor of her 
present interest and activity surpasses that of many 
nations. 
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Second, her familiarity with European and American 
sources still further contrasts with our lack of knowledge 
concerning her own development. Moreover, one may 
well question whether her knowledge and use of European 
sources, generally speaking, do not exceed that of Ameri- 
can schools. 

In the next place, utilization of sociological knowledge 
and methods is in an important way consciously directed 
by them toward the development of the nation. A “socio- 
logical approach” toward many national questions is ap- 
parent. 

Finally, we are impressed anew with the familiar truth 
that science is one aspect of life which is truly interna- 
tional. Sources, problems, methods, conclusions, all bear 
a striking resemblance to those of other lands. Whatever 
political or economic differences may appear between gov- 
ernments, the work of untrammelled scholarship has a 
way of discovering common denominators. 

It is to be hoped that our Oriental colleagues will find 
ways and means of overcoming the barriers of language, in 
order to make their scientific materials more accessible to 
the scholarship of the Occident. 
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INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS IN 1937 


BY A GENEVA CORRESPONDENT 


Most of the world has become fully aware of the magnitude of 
the armaments race which is again underway, and in many areas 
the uncertainty of the situation has been made real by the issuance 
and actual testing of equipment designed as a protection against 
aerial gas attacks. Even the citizens of the peaceful city of Geneva 
have been forced to go through a number of dress rehearsals to test 
the effectiveness of the installations which have been ordered by 
federal law as a means of darkening every city and hamlet in case 
of air raids by night. 

But Spain has continued to serve as the center of the European 
storm area. Not only was the Spanish Civil War continued in intensi- 
fied form, but there were times during the year when it appeared that 
this conflict might engulf the whole of Europe. What had originated 
as an internal struggle became to all intents and purposes an inter- 
national war, which brought forgotten things like piracy in its wake. 
And it was a piracy in which the personality and glamor of another 
day were replaced by the impersonality and deadliness of the sub- 
marine and aircraft. The bold action of the powers which signed the 
Nyon accord promptly made piracy an unprofitable occupation, and 
by some miracle the nonintervention committee which had been 
deadlocked during most of the year reached an accord which prom- 
ises to reduce, if it does not entirely eliminate, the international dan- 
gers of the Spanish conflict. 

The developments of the Spanish situation remain meaningless 
unless one sees them in the light of the ideological conflict to which 
brief reference was made in the letter of a year ago. The Spanish 
conflict all but provided the occasion for a Fascist-Communist align- 
ment and it without question was one of the factors lying back of 
the signing of the anti-Communist pact by Italy, Germany, and 
Japan. It is important that the nations of the world should become 
fully aware of the unreality of a situation in which ideological sys- 
tems, which are daily becoming more identical in their social and 
economic structure and functioning, should continue to build up the 
notion that they are fundamentally irreconcilable and that one must 
eventually crush the other. It is encouraging to see that a nation 
like the new Turkey, which at the beginning took its major orienta- 
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tion from Russia, and later drew heavily on the Fascist countries 
for ideas, is refusing to enter into any particular alignment. This 
same insistence on the right to independent action is evident in other 
countries like Latvia and Estonia, where it has been found expedient 
to set up more or less totalitarian regimes. Taking all factors into 
account it would seem, therefore, that the dangers of a general 
Fascist-Communist alignment are far less actual than they were a 
year ago. 

What will without question go down in history as the most serious 
international development of the year is the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
For the world as a whole, its chief significance lies in the fact that 
it is only another revelation of the shallowness of our international 
morality and of the unsoundness of our international structure. Until 
the desire for peace can be established on a basis which is real and 
dynamic enough to dominate the wills of men, and until the ma- 
chinery for the prompt and objective consideration of the claims of 
nations is actually available, such inhuman acts of aggression will 
continue. History makes it all too clear that nations have always 
been willing to go to almost any end to assure the fulfillment of real 
or imaginary needs. That Japan has the equipment and the resources 
to occupy the strategic cities of China there can be no doubt. What 
will happen to her foreign trade as a result of this venture, and how 
long she can stand the financial strain which such an undertaking 
entails, only time can tell. Then there is the even greater uncertainty 
of the nature and intensity of China’s long-term resistance. Even in 
spite of what has happened in the course of the last two or three 
days, neutral nations will no doubt contribute most to the total 
Far Eastern situation by devoting all available energy to speeding 
up the establishment of adequate facilities for negotiation and ad- 
justment and to preparing a public opinion which will support and 
demand the settlement of international differences by negotiation. 

That the year 1937 is closing on a less dangerous note in Europe 
than did 1936 all careful observers will admit. The ominous clouds 
which hung over southwestern Europe a year ago and which cast a 
shadow of fear over the entire continent during most of the year 
are at last beginning to lift. This does not mean that we can look 
forward to an immediate ending of the Civil War in Spain, but the 
concrete plan for the withdrawal of foreign “volunteers” which has 
finally been put under way by the unanimous action of the noninter- 
vention committee will without question reduce the international 
dangers which were inherent in that conflict. 
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Even more important are the events which have transpired in 
connection with the German situation in these recent weeks. There 
are many who consider the recent visit of Lord Halifax to Germany 
one of the most important single events in European diplomacy since 
the World War. It acquires this significance, first, because it marks 
the end of England’s stubborn attitude on the question of colonies, 
and secondly, because it means the abandonment by France of the 
theory that a peaceful European structure can be built only on a 
weak Germany. While the actual negotiations must still be carried 
through, the press releases which were made following the Halifax- 
Hitler conversations in Germany and the Anglo-French conversa- 
tions which took place in London immediately thereafter, make it 
clear that Article 19, the Peaceful Change clause in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, is at last to be tested. It is indeed a revela- 
tion of the low ebb of our international morality that this action, 
which should have been inspired by a sense of justice or the common 
sense demands of sound diplomacy, has had to be brought into play 
by the pressure of the growing armaments of a nation which could 
not make its voice heard in any other way. It would appear that we 
have the right to infer that we are on the eve of a new epoch in 
international relations. But it is one of the tragedies of the postwar 
period that this method of change by negotiation, which was specified 
in the Covenant and which the League should long ago have imple- 
mented by the putting under way of the necessary fact-gathering 
machinery, has had to be invoked as a method of procedure outside 
of the League and unfortunately only after certain powers had with- 
drawn from the League after having readopted the policy of adjust- 
ment by force. 

There are a number of very uncertain variables in the present 
situation which cannot be overlooked because they may have a very 
large bearing on the final outcome of events. One is the determined 
program of thought regimentation which has been put into force in 
Germany, especially since the beginning of December. The increasing 
insistence that the message of all churches must be brought into 
complete harmony with National Socialist ideology, which under 
the leadership of Rosenberg is becoming an out-and-out pagan phi- 
losophy, is creating a situation which may lead to dire results. It is 
doubtful whether a creatively minded people will long submit to this 
extreme form of regimentation. While the overwhelming masses are 
devoted to Hitler, they may in the end explode under the repression 
of the extreme elements in the party, and that may lead to internal 
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chaos, Then, too, the prevailing philosophy, if carried to its logical 
conclusions, will in the end come into a head-on collision with Hit- 
ler’s present foreign policy. Either National Socialist blood and race 
ideology or Hitler’s foreign policy will have to be modified. They 
cannot live in the same world. 

And one cannot take lightly the mysterious happenings in Russia. 
How the present regime will emerge from the purgings which have 
been continuing for more than a year only time can tell. Certainly 
they reflect anything but an ideal internal situation and history has 
few encouraging things to say about regimes which have tried to 
consolidate their positions by such radical means. Then there is 
something ominous about the suppression of the results of the 1937 
census. Did it perhaps reveal that famine, abortion, and the family 
policy which prevailed until eighteen months ago had wiped out 
widely circulated increase-of-population estimates? Or did they re- 
veal other factual data, the release of which would be embarrassing 
to those in authority? And what will happen when the first general 
elections are held this month? One can form no sound estimate of 
Russia’s foreign policy in the East or in the West until the world 
has a reasonably clear answer to questions such as these. 

Most of what has been said has a very definite bearing on the 
present American scene. In the course of the next few months the 
Congress will be forced to consider neutrality legislation and to deal 
with important questions of foreign policy. The tendency will be to 
oversimplify the situation and to make it a sharp issue between inter- 
vention and nonintervention in foreign affairs. The time has come 
when we must face the fact that we live in a world in which we 
cannot cut ourselves off from the results of what is going on around 
us either by legislation or by fortifications on land and on sea. The 
real issue which confronts us is whether we are willing to have others 
create a world situation which may engulf us or whether we are 
ready to take a hand in formulating the world policy which will 
determine the world situation five years or even two years hence. 
Unless the democratic nations of the world can immediately put 
aside their petty differences and share in the task of formulating and 
implementing a policy of international collaboration based on 4 
higher equity and justice, and made operative by the methods which 
democracy understands, quite other forms of political philosophy are 
almost certain to dominate our internal as well as our external po 
litical life in the not too distant future. This is not an appeal for the 
creation of a so-called democratic block against the totalitarian states. 
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It suggests the adoption and the putting into effect of an interna- 
tional policy which is so soundly rooted in equity and justice that 
no nation can question it and refuse it. 

In spite of the grave developments of the last few days in the 
Far East and in spite of Italy’s final withdrawal from the League, 
the momentary international situation is more hopeful than it was 
a year ago. But we will need to move with speed, courage, and gen- 
erosity if the doors which have been opened in these recent weeks 
are to be entered. They may not open again for generations to come. 


Geneva, Switzerland 
December 15, 1937 
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Tue PsycHoLocy or THE Tuirp REICH. BY DR. WALTER SULZ- 
pacH. While bolshevism is a system for the redistribution of wealth, 
National Socialism is a system for the redistribution of honor. Hitler 
has given a superior standing to the whole of the German nation by 
declaring that as Aryans they are entitled to the highest honor, and 
he has given them as a background a group without any honor 
whatever, namely, the Jews. In foreign policy honor means for the 
National Socialists, as for other people, that the German nation 
should be considered by other nations as warlike and courageous. 
The stressing of this point gives Hitlerism its military respect. Pri- 
vate life under dictatorship loses all initiative, which is taken over 
by the state. There is no adventure, no excitement left, except that 
provided by the government. The problem arises whether it is pos- 
sible that men in the long run will stand a life which does not allow 
them the use of most of their natural faculties if they have no tran- 
scendent religion to compensate them. The Third Reich is the his- 
torical expression of a wave of irrationalism which many prominent 
thinkers have propagated during the past two generations. 


Poputation GrowTH AND MovEeMENTS IN THE STATE OF OREGON. 
BY GLENN A. BAKKUM. ‘The demographic aspects of the population 
of Oregon have received chief emphasis in this study, in order to 
make more accessible statistical data of the United States Census 
Reports for future proposed population and other sociological studies. 

A partial recapitulation discloses the people of Oregon to be pre- 
dominantly white and native born, and as having an age distribu- 
tion typical of a long-settled country. With a per annum rate of 
increase more than twice as great as the United States, Oregon grew 
from a comparatively primitive wilderness in 1850 to a modern state 
in 1930. During the last census decade there was in Oregon a wide 
divergence in the per annum rates of increase in the urban (2.3 per 
cent), rural nonfarm (3.0 per cent), and rural farm areas (0.44 of 
one per cent). From 1930 to 1935 the rural farm area showed a 
marked increase in rate of growth from 0.44 of one per cent to 2.2 
per cent per annum, and the per cent of increase surpassed that of 
California, Idaho, and Washington. 

The rate of natural increase is lower in Oregon than in the nation 
and is tending to become lower owing to the existence of (1) rela- 
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tively few persons in the age-groups from twenty to forty-five, espe- 
cially in rural farm areas; (2) a high ratio of males (110 to 100 
females) and especially in rural farm areas (123.9 males to 100 fe- 
males) where birth rates are usually highest; (3) a proportionately 
small number of children under fifteen (the future parents); and 
(4) a relatively large number of old people with a consequential 
high death rate. With the rate of natural increase declining and the 
tide of foreign immigration subsiding, Oregon must continue to 
look, as in the past, to migrants from other states for a large share 
of its possible future population increase. 


PopuLaTIon CHARACTERISTICS OF ARIzONA IRRIGATED D1stTRICTs. 
BY E. D. TETREAU. The conclusions reached in this paper are based 
on a study of 2,700 households located in four important irrigated 
valleys in the state of Arizona. The great majority of the people liv- 
ing in these areas come from other states, many of them from nearby 
southern states; 25 per cent of the heads of these households come 
from Mexico and only 15 per cent of the total are native Arizonians. 
The percentage of persons under sixteen is larger than that of the 
state as a whole and larger also than that of the rural area of the 
United States as a whole. 

It seems that 48 per cent of the household heads were unskilled 
laborers; 27 per cent were farm owners, managers, or officials; a 
small percentage belonged to the class of skilled laborers; and a few 
were unemployed. During the seven years, 1929-35, most of the 
farm owners retained their status—a fact also true of 80 per cent 
of the unskilled workers. Many of the skilled workers dropped to 
inferior occupations but a few became proprietors. The great ma- 
jority learned to farm elsewhere and particularly in regions where 
irrigation was not practiced. Consequently the crops grown, methods 
of cultivation, and even ways of financing and marketing represented 
to the farmers concerned a new system of agriculture. Some of the 
householders also had no previous agricultural experience elsewhere. 
These facts are responsible for some retardation of the agricultural 
development in these irrigated areas. 


The system of irrigation imposes special forms of community 
organization on the people. For example, water must be used when 
available and costs paid when due. Many workers live in small 
towns but supply labor to the nearby irrigated farms. Town and 
country are therefore somewhat closely bound together. 
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Socrat Cuance as Moopiriep sy Socia, Work 1n THE MATTER OF 
Worx-Reuier WAGES. BY DR. EDNA T. HAWLEY. Concerning the 
“social change” which has occurred in the thinking of the social work 
group, the writer sought to trace the remote influences of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Laws and the more immediate influence of thought as 
evolved since the first meeting of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in 1874 in attitudes toward relief in general and 
work-relief wages in particular. The culmination of this social change 
within the group is to be found in one of the principles enunciated by 
the A.A.S.W. Committee on Federal Action on Unemployment: 

Social workers believe in the obligation of the social order to provide a minimum 
standard of living for all, and this minimum can only be achieved through definite 
regulation of our industrial and social organization, accompanied by a complete 
program of social legislation. 

A survey of the efforts of the FERA to adopt and enforce this 
principle in the matter of work-relief wages emphasizes the oppo- 
sition from industry and the Southern planter, and the Congressional 
action requiring that not the “decency-wage” of the social workers 
but the “prevailing” wage of the community be paid. That this often 
meant even less than 10 cents an hour in the cotton fields of the 
South has been stressed by both labor and social work groups as 
well as by public-spirited citizens. 

The only conclusion tenable at this time when the WPA program 
is too near for proper perspective is that in the present crisis social 
work has failed to secure wide acceptance for its own ideas of social 
change. Since it took social workers almost seventy years to crystal- 
lize their own thinking in the matter of wage levels, however, is it 
any wonder that they have failed to bring about such a change in 
the attitude of the general public in seven? 

There may still be hope, however, that the impact of the ideals 
of professional social workers on the rest of the country in the matter 
of adequate wages may yet bear fruit, even though today opinion 
and the few available facts seem to point the other way. 


Current SociaL RESEARCH ON THE PaciFic CoAsT. BY PAULINE 
V. YOUNG AND MARY MINTZ SAYLIN. A recent survey of current socio- 
logical research on the Pacific Coast, conducted among the members 
of the Pacific Sociological Society and their students, revealed that 
a large proportion of contemporary studies aré products of student 
effort, although responses were also received to a lesser degree from 
faculty members of the various Pacific Coast universities and from 
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nonuniversity sociologists. The different phases of “Social Organiza- 
tion and Organizations” were stressed this year, according to the 
numbers of the projects listed in this category. Other research works 
were reported in the fields of social medicine, ecology, rural sociology, 
social attitudes, and personality; the family, social change, conflict 
and accommodation groups; social pathology and adjustment; theory, 
method and teaching, and community problems. 

In general, it was pointed out that both students and faculty re- 
ported for the most part on research carriec. on in the field rather 
than in the library. There was little evidence of “armchair sociology.” 
It was interesting to note that Professor C. W. Topping established 
a sociological laboratory at the University of British Columbia, and 
Professor Howard Woolston has been operating such a laboratory 
at the University of Washington for some time. Some of the most 
fruitful studies were carried on in these laboratories. A large number 
of the projects indicated that city, county, and state departments 
have opened their files and extended their facilities to researchers. 
Several persons carried on their work under the auspices of founda- 
tions, public welfare departments, commissions, and juvenile courts. 

On the whole, the studies dealt with vital issues of contempo- 
rary society and tapped many aspects of social and group life and its 
institutions and culture. It was concluded from the reports received 
that perhaps the most extensive and significant research is being car- 
ried on by the faculty of the University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 


SicniFIcANT RESEARCH IN THE Fie.p oF CRIMINOLOGY. BY ASH- 
LEY H. WEEKS. ‘The data for this study were gathered from actual 
interviews with prisoners. The first year the lifers were interviewed, 
the second year the sex offenders, and the third year the property 
offenders. Originally a schedule was prepared in order to expedite 
the interviewing and have certain comparable information for the 
various groups. Each year the schedule was expanded to include 
additional questions on the inmate’s family, his early family life, the 
community in which he was reared, his schooling, his play life, his 
married life, his occupational career, and his social life after ado- 
lescence. 

The schedule used was set up to accomplish two purposes: (1) 
to provide data for statistical analysis and (2) to furnish case his- 
tories. This nineteen-page schedule could be covered superficially in 
two and one-half hours by the yes-and-no method. Often, however, 
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the interviewee would really enter into the spirit of the interview and 
elaborate point after point. This latter type of interview was of 
course very productive for case history material. 

We know at present that such influences as poverty, lack of rec- 
reation, delinquency areas, broken homes and parental maladjust- 
ments, lack of education, low intelligence, and emotional instability 
are all associated with delinquent and criminal conduct. We know 
that we will always find certain of these present in any broad study 
of causative factors and certain others absent, and that what we find 
will vary from individual case to individual case. 

What I propose that researchers in this field now need to do is to 
attempt to find an answer to the more specific problems. We have 
been using a shotgun instead of a rifle approach. Instead of attack- 
ing such a broad subject as the study of social backgrounds, we 
should narrow our research to such specific questions as the follow- 
ing: what factors are present in a group of delinquents with low 
I.Q. that are not present in a group of nondelinquents with low 
1.Q.? What factors are behind the broader factor which we term 
lack of education? In other words, we ask why the individual crimi- 
nal or delinquent leaves school at such an early age. Why is he so 


greatly retarded in school attainment? Is it lack of intellectual power, 
or is it a maladjustment of the individual to one of the social insti- 
tutions which may predict later maladjustments with other insti- 
tutions? 


Soc1aL INVESTIGATION AS A TOOL FoR CITIZENS. BY MRS. MALBONE 
Ww. GRAHAM. Achievements and potentialities of lay research are 
notably illustrated by the work of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women through such national study surveys as The Ameri- 
can Family in a Changing Society, with its clearly set problem and 
its survey sheets, Social Welfare: A Guide for Studying the Welfare 
Facilities of the Local Community, and Labor Standards. These are 
all developed on the assumption that basic materials will be found 
and investigated by the group in each community, which will result 
in an accumulation of verified and organized data from varied types 
of communities throughout the country to be forged into tools for 
grounded social advance. 

Among the investigation projects of the American Association of 
University Women in California there are three focal types and 
methods: (1) search for understanding and implementation of the 
vague term “international mindedness,” resulting in preparation and 
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continuing revision of nationally used materials in one phase of 
building for it; (2) careful and continuing research in the ways of 
encountered propaganda, in war and peace, through radio, motion 
picture, et cetera, resulting in a “Guide for Consumers of Ideas” 
(published in Molders of Opinion by the California Association for 
Adult Education); (3) survey type investigation of foreign popula- 
tions in the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area (published by the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education), eventuating in specific 
activities for adjustment in various communities. 

From these and other instances the conclusion emerges that for 
lay research there are two main requirements: (1) a realized, felt 
problem, (2) careful, eager investigation, done in relation to a non- 
rigid, hypothesis-geared pattern. There are two major resultants: 
(1) a tool of social value, (2) a continuing and observant curiosity 
that generates and projects related investigations. The first, that 
findings forge a tool, is more basically essential to lay research than 
to that of the scholar. The scholar delights in a problem as such; 
the citizen is a very practical animal. 

Among the basic reasons why such lay investigations are excep- 
tional are: (1) the largely nonstimulating character of a social en- 
vironment crowded with passive experiences and prearranged con- 
clusions and, related to it, (2) currently popular theories of the 
necessity and rightness of division into the “elite” who think and 
manage. The process of investigation, successfully carried forward 
by nonselected citizen groups and within lay reach, builds, as it 
requires, attitudes of questioning, search for fact, and verification 
that belong to and can basically strengthen democratic processes. 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


The Pacific Sociological Society’s ninth annual meeting was held 
at Pomona College, Claremont, California, December 28-30 inclu- 
sive. Dr. George B. Mangold, president, had prepared a varied pro- 
gram with special appeal to applied sociology. A tone of practical 
approach was prevalent. 

The evening session of December 28 was a joint meeting with 
the Pacific Coast Economic Association at which Dr. Mangold gave 
his presidential address on “The Sociologist and the Public.” Advo- 
cating the thesis that the social scientist is one of his own guinea 
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pigs, he exhorted the public not to attempt a change in human nature 
but to re-evaluate its own attitudes, and recommended a reorgani- 
zation of man’s ethical needs in order to assure social survival. He 
was followed by the vice-president of the Economic Association, Dr. 
M. N. Nelson of Oregon State College, who discussed “Economic 
Recovery, How Sound Is It?” Dr. Nelson in no uncertain terms, but 
in a scholarly way, criticized the old and the New Deal economic 
policies with perceptible leaning toward the position of the adver- 
saries of the present administration. 

Two papers were offered on rural sociology. The first, by Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Landis of the State College of Washington on “The 
Origin and Growth of Rural Sociology in the United States,” empha- 
sized the causes for its inception and the recent factors contributing 
to its rapid growth. Among the latter the depression and the New 
Deal were stressed. The second, by Professor Glenn Bakkum of 
Oregon State College on “Population Growth and Movements in the 
State of Oregon,” was a report rather than a paper and will be pub- 
lished as a monographic bulletin in the near future. 

During the morning session on December 29 a cursory report 
on “Social Research on the Pacific Coast” was sketched by Dr. 
Pauline Young and Mary Mintz Saylin of The University of Southern 
California. It appears that studies in social medicine, ecology, social 
attitudes, the family, rural sociology, social organization, social 
change, conflict and accommodation of groups, social pathology, com- 
munity problems, and social theory are being carried on in the var- 
ious institutions of the Pacific Coast. Speaking on “Significant Re- 
search in the Field of Criminology,” Professor Ashley Weeks of the 
State College of Washington reminded his listeners that most of the 
studies in the field of criminology, instead of shedding new light on 
causative factors, confirm the already existing knowledge, and that 
researches should focus attention on specific facets rather than deal 
with general situations. 

At the afternoon session Professor A. A. Smick of State College 
of Washington, speaking on “Social Research as a Tool of Govern- 
ment,” decried the unsympathetic attitude of the taxpaying layman 
toward research and urged the need for a sound program of social 
planning in the future development of governmental agencies and of 
institutional controls. Equally emphatic was Dr. David Maynard, 
Regional Research Supervisor of Works Progress Administration of 
San Francisco, in pointing out that the purpose of governmental re- 
search is to provide facts and data from which general and specific 
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policies might be deduced. Mrs. Malbone Graham, State Chairman, 
Department of Government and Foreign Policies, California League 
of Women Voters, described vividly various research activities under- 
taken by the lay women with significant benefits to the women them- 
selves and the community at large. She revealed possibilities in the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion through the participation 
of laymen in local projects. 


Dr. William Kirk of Pomona College gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The Culture of the Australian Aborigines.” He showed colored 
motion picture films he had taken during his recent visit to the 
interior of Australia in order to preserve the record of a fast dis- 
appearing culture of the aborigines. He also seasoned his fascinating 
contributions with exhibits of artifacts acquired during his leave of 
absence for research. Following this, Dr. Walter Sulzbach, a recent 
emigree from Nazi Germany, read a paper on “The Psychology of 
the Third Reich.” According to his analysis, Hitler promised (1) to 
eliminate depression and unemployment, and (2) to restore Ger- 
many’s honor. He has succeeded in accomplishing these ends, hence 
the psychology of the Third Reich is an accentuation of the urge and 
the willingness to fight. 


Social Work and Social Change constituted the subject for dis- 
cussion on the last day of the annual meeting. “Relation of Relief 
to Standards of Living and Mode of Thinking” was treated by Mrs. 
Edna T. Hawley of the American Red Cross, San Diego. She held 
the thesis that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration failed 
to raise the wage scale through their work projects to levels con- 
sidered “decent” American standard by the social workers. Professor 
Glen E. Carlson of the University of Redlands read the last paper 
of the session. His topic, “Social Work as an Instrument of Social 
Change,” revealed a growing optimism in the direction of co-ordi- 
nation and integration of social work and sociology. 

At its business sessions, the Society acted on several major issues: 

(1) Decided to raise the annual membership dues from one dollar 
to one dollar and fifty cents. 

(2) Added a third vice-president, to be known as the first vice- 
president, to be selected from the division represented by the presi- 
dent. The first vice-president shall have charge of spring sessions 
in his division, and shall become president upon resignation of the 
duly elected president. This will enable the president to devote his 
time to the problems of the Society in general. 
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(3) Extended an invitation to the cultural anthropologists and 
the human geographers of the Pacific Coast, who do not have a 
western organization, to meet with the Pacific Sociological Society 
as independent individuals. 

(4) Invited the Historical Association, Pacific Coast Branch, to 
meet jointly with the Pacific Sociological Society and the Pacific 
Coast Economic Association in 1938. 

(5) Accepted the invitation extended by Dr. Robert D. Calkins, 
Chairman of the Department of Economics, University of California, 
to hold the tenth annual meeting at Berkeley, California. 

(6) Elected Dr. Jesse Steiner, University of Washington, and Dr. 
Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, new members of the Ad- 
visory Council to fill the vacancies created through the retirement 
of Dr. William Kirk of Pomona College and Dr. Glen Hoover of 
Mills College. 


Other officers elected for 1938 are: 


President Samuel Haig Jameson 
University of Oregon 





First Vice-President, Northern Division.......... C. W. Topping 


University of British Columbia 
Vice-President, Central Division Miss Bertha Monroe 
San Francisco State College 
Vice-President, Southern Division Martin H. Neumeyer 
The University of Southern California 
Secretary-Treasurer Paul H. Landis 
State College of Washington 


Editor Emory S. Bogardus 
The University of Southern California 














All paid up members will receive a free copy of the March issue 
of Sociology and Social Research containing the Proceedings of the 
Pacific Sociological Society. It is requested that the members renew 
their membership at once and those who have paid the old mem- 
bership dues send the additional fifty cents to Dr. Paul H. Landis, 
the new secretary-treasurer, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 


Samuel Haig Jameson 
Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Oregon 





Foreign Sociological Notes 


Edited by 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 
At the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, held 
in Atlantic City, December 29-30, 1937, the following motion, pre- 
sented by E. W. Burgess, was adopted by the Society: 


That the report of the Committee (i.e., the Special Committee on Affiliation 
with The International Federation) be accepted, and that on the basis of the 
Maunier redraft of the Bylaws of The Federation, as printed in the American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. II, No. 6 (Dec. 1937), pp. 903-5, and of the additional pro- 
posal of the Committee, the Society apply for membership in The International 
Federation of Societies and Institutes of Sociology. 

(The “additional proposal” included in the action, which is in harmony with the 
prefatory note of the Maunier Bylaws, was as follows: “That at the next session 
of the International Sociological Congress, appropriate steps be taken to make The 
Federation independent of The Institute, including the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Bureau of the former, while maintaining between the two a cordial and 
co-operative working relationship.”) 


The foregoing action is equivalent to affiliation, in view of the 
fact that the Maunier Bylaws were drafted upon authorization of 


The Federation at its International Congress held in Paris, in Sep- 
tember 1937, for the express purpose of safeguarding certain points 
which had been suggested by the American Society as desirable con- 
ditions to be sought before entering into membership. (For details 
see the American Sociological Review, Vol. I, No. 6, December, 1936, 
pp. 955-59.) 

This action constitutes an important step in the development of 
international sociological relations, for it brings the American Socio- 
logical Society into a formal and official working partnership with 
practically all of the sociological societies of other countries, a total 
of 25 societies, from 17 different countries prior to the entrance of 
the American Sociological Society. (For detailed list see Sociology 
and Social Research, Vol. XX, No. 6, July-August 1936, pp. 566-67.) 

Two Americans, C. A. Ellwood and P. A. Sorokin, have previ- 
ously served as presidents of The Federation, having been elected as 
individuals and not as representatives of the American Sociological 
pep At the present time R. M. Maclver is serving as Vice-Presi- 

ent. 

Wilberforce University, Xenia, Ohio, conducted its ninth annual 
International Day program on its campus on February 12. Professor 
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C. H. Johnson has been director of the program from the begin- 
ning. The attendance each year includes students and faculty from 
some 25 or more neighboring colleges and universities. 


Nores From InpIA 

The Bengali Institute of Sociology (Bangiya Samdj-Vijnan Pari- 
shat) was established on April 14, 1937. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
of Calcutta, to whose initiative the formation of the society is largely 
due, was elected president. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee (Regional Sociology ; Social Psychology 
—with Sen-Gupta), following an extended visit to Europe, spent 
most of July and August 1937 in the United States, in a study of 
rural conditions in the United States. He lectured while here at 
Columbia University and at the universities of Chicago, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, besides conferring with economists and 
sociologists in the United States Department of Agriculture. Among 
the topics which he presented to his audiences were “The Present 
Social Situation in India,” “The Problem of Population and Migra- 
tion from the Asiatic Point of View,” and “The Sociology of Mysti- 


cism.” 
Nores rrom ENGLAND 


Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders has recently been appointed to 
succeed Professor William Beveredge as Director of the London 
School of Economics. It will be interesting to see what this change 
will mean for sociology in Great Britain, Professor Carr-Saunders 
has for some years occupied at Birmingham the only chair in soci- 
ology in the country outside the London School of Economics. He is 
one of the three editors of the Sociological Review, and is a Vice- 
President of the International Institute of Sociology. 

The summer of 1937 Field Studies of the Institute of Sociology 
(London) included trips to Denmark, Finland, and Russia. In Sep- 
tember a small group of special students went to work in collabora- 
tion with members of Szeged University in a study of peasant life in 
southeast Hungary. 

The Third Conference in the Social Sciences to be presented under 
the auspices of the British Institute of Sociology, with Dr. Alexander 
Farquharson in charge, was held in London on September 24-26, 
1937. The general subject was Social Stratification and Class Cow 
flict. The division chairmen were Ernest Barker (President of the 
Institute), H. D. Henderson, Florence Sargent, W. D. Ross, and 
R. A. Tawney. 
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The Institute also announces the publication by the Le Play 
House Press (1937), under the editorship of J. E. Dugdale, of the 
papers of the Second Conference on the Social Sciences, held in 1936 
at Westfield College, Hampstead. The general subject was The 
Social Sciences: Their Relations in Theory and Teaching. 

Professor Morris Ginsberg, Martin White Professor of Sociology 
at The London School of Economics, is scheduled to deliver a series 
of lectures at Columbia University in March 1938. 





Races and Culture 


SPOTLIGHTS ON THE CULTURE OF INDIA. By James L. 
Hypes. Washington, D. C.: The Daylion Company, 1937, 
pp. 368. 


The reader will find in this interestingly written volume a bird’s-eye 
view of India’s manifold life and history. The picture includes social 
institutions, economic institutions, religions, art, and contemporary 
developments. Twenty-four figures add illustrative force to the ac- 
counts of daily activities. It is a restless India, an India “prepar- 
ing for the future,” an India seething with cross-currents of diverse 
historical forces that originated three or four thousand years ago, 
an India of many cultures not yet integrated, and an India being 
invaded by Western scientific methods that is depicted in these 
pages. The reader beholds an India ranging from millions living on 
very low economic levels, representing only a few dollars of income 
a year in American money, to Indian princes of great wealth, an 
India with vast numbers illiterate, and yet an India of scholars, 
scientists, poets of the first rank. Social movements of deep signifi- 
cance are: emergence of the depressed classes, the self-government 
and independence movement, release of women from custom, village 
reconstruction, and rural reconstruction. Despite debts, disease, hun- 
ger, lack of sanitation, submission to caste, and inadequate recog- 
nition of the value.of man, the author finds real enthusiasm for the 
repose and philosophic contemplation, the beauties of nature, the 
Taj and the temples, that are so unique in India. He sees the West 
with her science and her spirit of endeavor being balanced in a 
world of turmoil by India’s mysticism and philosophic calm. 

E.S. B. 
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BUILDING AN INTER-AMERICAN NEIGHBORHOOD. By 
Samuet G. Inman. New York: National Peace Conference, 
World Affairs Books No. 20, 1937, pp. 63. 


It is a most appropriate piece of work that Dr. Inman has done 
in interpreting the peace conferences which have been held in order 
to draw the various nations on the American continent together. He 
emphasizes one of the vital principles of the peace movement, 
namely, of carrying on a program of education between peace con- 
ferences. Conferences are of little avail if their activities are forgotten 
as soon as they adjourn. The latest conference, held in 1936 at 
Buenos Aires, emphasized three principles: consultation, noninter- 
vention, and friendly cultural exchange. Of these three, the last is 
undoubtedly in the long run the most important, for it lays reliable 
foundations for the other two. 

The progress that has been made at the last two Pan-American 
conferences in reversing the policy of the United States toward the 
Latin-American republics is reviewed and praised. Instead of a 
country that was feared and, by some, hated for its attitudes of 
intervention in behalf of economic interests, the United States has 
achieved recognition as occupying a democratic place along with the 
other American republics. In itself this achievement has gone a long 
way in promoting the process of “building an inter-American neigh- 


borhood.” E.S.B. 


AMERICANS IN PROCESS. A Srupy or Our Crrtizens or Onrt- 
ENTAL Ancestry. By Wiii1am Carson Smitrn. Ann Ar- 
bor: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1937, pp. xvit+359. 


This study compares conditions of Chinese and Japanese resi- 
dents of Hawaii and the Pacific Coast states, the bases for contrasts 
in the transplanted social heritage including familism, ancestor wor- 
ship, religion, marriage customs, separation of the sexes, male superi- 
ority, observance of holidays, gambling, linguistic difficulties, educa- 
tion, et cetera. The attitudes of both Orientals and Caucasians are 
regionally quite different with regard to social status, economic life, 
religion, educational objectives, and politics. In general, the Oriental 
stands in a more inferior light in the Pacific Coast states than in 
Hawaii. Where the Oriental is more numerous, as in Hawaii, he is 
also more happily accommodated to the Caucasian type of life. Eco- 
nomically, the Oriental meets less prejudice in Hawaii. The younger 
generation has been turning to a variety of pursuits, but the door of 
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opportunity is rather limited both in Hawaii and in America. Culture 
conflict between the older and younger generations has caused a 
variety of adjustments, some of them unfortunate. For many who 
have had to reconcile the culture patterns of the old world and the 
new, religion and other institutions have become hybrid or syncre- 
tistic. While the book is thoroughly annotated from excellent sources, 
an exceptional frankness is gained by the use of numerous excerpts 
from case studies in which the Oriental speaks for himself. The book 
is a credit to the author and to its subject. J.E.N. 


ARCHEOLOGY OF ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND, ALASKA. By 
Henry B. Coutins, Jr. Washington, D.C.: The Smithsonian 
Institution, 1937, pp. xxii+431. 


In this richly detailed report the implement types of the Old Ber- 
ing Sea culture and those of an intermediate stage of culture are de- 
scribed. The Old Bering Sea culture was of a more highly developed 
and more specialized Eskimo type than any other known. Its origin 
is attributed to Northern Eurasia and, more specifically, present 
indications point to the area between the mouths of the Anadyr and 
Kolyma rivers in northeastern Siberia. The literature on the Eskimo 


has become quite extensive, but there have been a number of theories 
not proved scientifically, and to some extent the present findings 
establish corrections concerning the origin of the Eskimo people and 
their culture patterns. The excavations at St. Lawrence Island and 
in the Bering Strait area have pushed the Eskimo far back into the 
past, but they have revealed no evidence of any pre-Eskimo cultural 
remains in the region studied. J.E.N. 


THE CHANGING WEST AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Laurence 
M. Larson. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1937, pp. xii+180. 


In this volume are brought together several essays that show the 
role of the Norwegian pioneers in the history of the American North- 
west. The scene is principally in Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and the Dakotas. The contributions of Norwegians to American 
scholarship, fiction, religious leadership, and politics are set forth 
with sympathy and understanding. Thanks to these essays by Dr. 
Larson, the importance of Norwegian influence in American charac- 
ter building will stand in better perspective. J. E.N. 
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WORLD POPULATION: PAST GROWTH AND PRESENT 
TRENDS. By A. M. Carr-Saunpers. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. xvit+336. 


While the trends of birth rates, death rates, fertility, migration, 
and the usual population problems within representative countries 
are not neglected, the viewpoint of the author is essentially world- 
wide, and not the least of his contributions is the explanation of in- 
fluences due to international and intercontinental migrations of 
peoples. Mr. R. R. Kuczynski’s recently developed methods of meas- 
uring population trends are used by the present author to good ad- 
vantage to show whether the populations of various countries are 
replacing themselves, also the importance of such trends in world 
population problems. Another exceptionally interesting topic is the 
small family problem. The author concludes that the ancient small 
family system has been abandoned by practically all peoples except 
the primitives, for whom it is regarded as the natural situation. 
Among non-European peoples other than primitives, the unlimited 
family continues in practice; but the trend in Europe has been back 
toward the voluntary small family system, with consequent decline 
in fertility rates. The author explains the expansionist sentiments of 
various countries, and the basis for fear of overpopulation. The pres- 
ent population situation is not regarded by him as the result of 
population policies, but it is his belief that attempts will soon be 
made everywhere to control the trend of population. J.E.N. 


THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS. By Dororny G. Spicer. New York: 
The Womans Press, 1937, pp. xiv+429. 


This handbook will prove useful to all persons interested in pag- 
eantry and in culture backgrounds of races and nationalities. Brief 
and to the point are the descriptions of the various major festival 
days characteristic of each of the thirty-five nationalities that are 
included in this fascinating exhibit. The data offer a splendid op- 
portunity for making comparative studies. The “Story of the Cal- 
endars” is a valuable contribution. The origins of seven main cal- 
endars are succinctly described (Armenian, Chinese, Gregorian, Hin- 
du, Jewish, Julian, and Mohammedan). A glossary of festival terms 
covers ten pages. A total of thirty-two pages is given to selected 
bibliographies regarding the festivals in each of the thirty-five na- 
tionalities. An examination of the festivals characteristic of the vari- 
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ous peoples shows a remarkable degree of uniformity in general 
types, which in turn suggests a certain underlying psychosocial unity. 
Festivals do more than throw light on the cultural heritage of a 
race; they indicate something significant regarding the emotional 
life and the persistent longings of mankind. E.S. B. 


A BLACK CIVILIZATION. A SOCIAL STUDY OF AN AUS- 
TRALIAN TRIBE. By W. Lioyp Warner. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937, pp. xviiit594. 


This is the first book to set forth at length how the people in the 
northern third of Australia have regulated their society and ritual. 
The methods of research used and the report of findings combine 
desirable qualities of the British, German, and French anthropolo- 
gists, and there is a noteworthy sociological technique as well. After 
making clear the complex kinship system which is the basis for the 
entire social organization of these people, known as the Murngin, 
and after explaining the age-grading structure, sexual bifurcation, 
and related problems, the author gives a well-rounded description of 
their tribal life. In order to set forth the general principles which 
govern their social life, the author evaluates their technology, local 
organization, kinship, age grading, warfare, and religious life, and 
there is particular emphasis on the interpenetration of their magic, 
totemism, and several kinds of ritual. The book is a real contribu- 
tion to the social sciences, both in content and in method. J.E.N. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK. Aw Annuat Encyctopepia or THE NEGRO, 
1937-1938. Edited by Monroe N. Worx. Tuskegee, Okla- 
— Negro Year Book Publishing Company, 1937, pp. 
xiv+575. 


This standard work measures up to expectations and surpasses its 
earlier editions. In Part I this ninth edition covers the intellectual 
achievements of the Negro, the Negro and recovery, the Negro in 
agriculture, labor, business, and governmental affairs. It gives sta- 
tistics concerning the Negro and crime, lynching, occupations, mor- 
tality, church connections, and educational developments. Part II 
presents data concerning the Negro in Latin America; Part III, the 
Negro in Europe; and Part IV, the Negro in Africa. Extensive ma- 
terials are afforded the student of race relations in the Union of 
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South Africa. The part on the Negro in poetry and fine arts makes 
a creditable showing. The concluding section contains directories of 
Negro newspapers, national organizations, social service centers, and 
fraternal organizations. Altogether, the exhibit records progress for 
the Negro despite trying circumstances. Again Dr. Work, the editor, 
is deserving of high praise. E.S.B. 


A TRIBE IN TRANSITION. A STUDY IN CULTURE PAT- 
TERN. By D. N. Mayumpar. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1937, pp. xii+216. 


This is a study of the process of social transition of peoples living 
in the Chota Nagpur plateau of India. Dealing mostly with the Ho 
tribe, incidentally compared all along with other neighboring tribes, 
the description of culture patterns includes the village, clothing and 
decoration, food and food taboos, economic life, social organization, 
family, marriage, religious life, festivals, death and mortuary rites, 
law and order, et cetera. The author points out that the culture con- 
figuration may remain the same even when content has changed. 
There are many relatively independent tribes with similar features 
of culture because they possess important culture complexes in com- 
mon. For the Ho and other tribes, culture is seen to be dynamic and 
subject to change due to the impact of a partly industrialized civili- 
zation. The idea of cultural transition for primitive peoples is not 
new in research, but this is the first study to apply the method to 
India or, at least, to that part of India. J.E.N. 


THE SAVAGE HITS BACK. By Juxius E. Lies. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937, pp. xxxii+254. 


Hundreds of books have been written about the savage or primi- 
tive peoples in terms of the white man’s yardstick, but this author has 
reversed the procedure. He shows us how the white man appears 
to the primitive peoples. The data have been selected from hundreds 
of examples in natural artistic expression through carving, sketch- 
ing, figurines, statuary, some in the spirit of satire or caricature, 
some serious. From this study we get to see how the aborigines and 
the primitives have judged our material culture and our ideas that 
have been so different from their own. It is an ethnological way of 
being seen as others see us, and is decidedly worth-while. J. E. N. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION: ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN. By 
Paut Rapin. New York: The Viking Press, 1937, pp. x +322. 


Religion and the religious experience of aboriginal peoples are ex- 
plained in terms which associate that institution reciprocally with 
other basic social values, particularly the economic. Leading off with 
various definitions of religion, the author goes on to describe the func- 
tion of religion in primitive society, indicates the role of shaman and 
priest in formulating religion, stresses the importance of economic 
determinants that have ordinarily been neglected in theories of re- 
ligion, and then illustrates actual religious observances in the field 
of magic, rites at puberty and other crucial or transitional moments, 
et cetera. While discussing the nature and function of the priesthood, 
the evolution from ghosts to gods, and the primitive concepts re- 
garding the soul, there is shown no little appreciation of the height 
to which primitive religion has risen. The author gives most credit 
for aboriginal influences to the Winnebago Indians for the origin of 
his theory of religion and for a better understanding of the function 
of religion among primitives. J.E.N. 


SO YOURE GOING TO SCANDINAVIA! ae E. LavcHiin. 
1 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937, pp. xiv+477. 


This handy volume is packed with current facts, historical data, 
and a wealth of suggestions to the traveler. No one who enjoys 
traveling can read the book without wanting to pack up and visit 
the regions described. Denmark, Sweden, Norway (and Finland, 
too) are presented in a fascinating style. Objects of interest, places 
of historical importance, new developments are succinctly marshaled 
in orderly fashion. An understanding eye supported by detailed ob- 
servation has made Miss Laughlin an ideal guide for visitors who 
go the first or even the second time to Scandinavia. While social and 
economic changes’ are not given space, and while places that would 
be interesting to the social observer do not receive special mention, 
the necessary backgrounds are here. Historical data and current 
means of getting about are described in a spirit of common sense and 
good taste. Moreover, the urge to go and see for yourself is stimu- 
lated on nearly every page. E. S. B. 
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Social Theory 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ACTION. By Tatcorr Par- 
SONS. al York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937, pp. 
xii +817. 


The author has examined one line of sociological thought, namely, 
the “theory of social action” as found in the writings chiefly of Alfred 
Marshall, Vilfredo Pareto, Emile Durkheim, and Max Weber. While 
these men do not constitute a “school of thought,” each has contrib- 
uted in his own way to the theory of social action. The merits and 
weaknesses of each of these contributions are discussed critically 
and at length. 

A theory of action is defined in terms of (1) an actor, (2) an end 
or goal, (3) initiation in a social situation, including “conditions” 
and “means,” and (4) a mode of relationship between the elements 
as enumerated. Theories of action in European thought have been 
atomistic and an outgrowth of individualism. A result has been “the 
discreteness of the different individuals who make up a society, par- 
ticularly with reference to their ends.” The integration of ends in a 
system, hence, has been hindered. The utilitarian system of action 
is defined in terms of (a) atomism, (b) rationality, (c) empiricism, 
and (d) randomness of ends. Starting from the utilitarian theory as 
a basis, the positivistic theory of action developed by departing in 
two basic ways from the utilitarian theory. Both modifications rep- 


' resent limitations. First, the status of ends is shifted from “random” 


to a choice of ends based “on scientific knowledge of some empirical 
reality.” A problem results: the independence of the actor is denied 
in the choice of ends and action becomes “solely a function of its 
conditions.” Hence a “radically positivistic” view develops, widely 
divergent from the utilitarian. Second, positivism questions, in fact, 
denies the utilitarian position that the actor possesses “adequacy of 
knowledge” in acting. Either the actor may not know, or else he may 
be erroneously informed. 

In his individualistic positivism with its utilitarian emphasis, Al- 
fred Marshall introduces new factors such as a “progressive develop- 
ment of character,” which furthers free enterprise and brings an in- 
creasingly wider range “of human affairs into functional relation with 
the price system.” Marshall denied Marx’s theory of class conflict 
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and insisted upon “the essential harmony of the interests of indi- 
viduals and groups in society.” Pareto agreed at this point with 
Marx, but attempted “to divest logico-experimental science of all 
metaphysical elements whatsoever.” He attacked the belief in democ- 
racy and humanitarianism as held by Durkheim. The French sociolo- 
gist began his thinking with the positivistic system but substituted 
a social basis for the individualistic, as seen in his theory of the 
origin of religion. This substitution led him to think of the social 
factors as value elements and to emphasize a system of ideas or an 
idealistic sociology. 

The “idealistic” system of Weber is examined, but the role of 
“ideas” however, not wholly adequate as a basis for a theory of 
action, gives way in Dr. Parson’s thinking to a “voluntaristic” con- 
cept. Utilitarian, radical positivistic and idealistic theories are sup- 
planted in the author’s mind by the “voluntaristic theory of action,” 
in which the conditional and the normative elements are interde- 
pendent. The “voluntaristic” theory is implicit in the other theories 
but has required time in order to emerge with some degree of identity. 

Limitations of space prevent any adequate statement of Dr. Par- 
sons’ arguments and analyses. Likewise, criticism could not be at- 
tempted without several printed pages at one’s disposal. Suffice it to 


say that the argument is worthy of thorough study, although an ab- 
breviated edition would guarantee a greatly increased examination 
of the total thesis. E.S.B. 


EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Garpner 
Murpay, Lois Barctay Murpnuy, and THeopore M. New- 
coms. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1926, revised edi- 
tion, pp. x+1121. 


To say that the new edition of this book contains 400 more pages 
than did the first edition does not do it justice. To indicate that the 
general pattern of treatment is the same, likewise is inadequate. To 
report that nine chapters are similar and that four new ones appear 
is also misleading. The treatment is more systematic, more ana- 
lytical, and new features are introduced. An especially useful device 
is that of presenting a dual-page tabulated summary of selected re- 
search materials. The vertical columns in each summary are labeled: 
author and date, topic, subjects, methods, findings, and results. Ref- 
erences are given at the close of the book to the great number of 
materials which are analytically presented. A bibliographic list of all 
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the research materials is added. It contains a total of 1,111 titles, a 
most impressive list. 

An examination of the analyses reveals three major fields in which 
research findings in social psychology, as defined by the authors, 
seem to fall. These are: (1) genetic psychology, dealing chiefly with 
the social growth and development of children; (2) attitudes and 
adult personality; and (3) the socialization process. The majority of 
the data relate to the first field. A large number of studies deal with 
attitudes and related topics, but the socialization process, probably 
because of its intricate and complicated nature, has not been exam- 
ined to any great extent. The more or less uncorrelated nature of 
most of the 1,111 pieces of research, although they deal with related 
and similar topics, is evident. Research in social psychology is still 
largely a piecemeal affair. The need for large-scale co-operative re- 
search is evident. Many of the studies might properly be called 
pathfinder rather than conclusive. 

Social psychology is defined by the authors as a study of “individ- 
uals in their interaction when the fact of their interaction is of cen- 
tral interest, and when the analysis of impersonal stimuli and the 
fact of historical are not matters of primary concern.” “Social” is 
viewed as “literally an aspect of the biological.” Social psychology 
is a study “of the way in which the individual learns to deal with 
the group,” and hence of “the process of individual socialization.” 
Experimental social psychology, then, consists chiefly of inquiries 
into the process of socialization. In the sense that the psychologist 
defines the terms social, social psychology, and socialization, the 
authors of this book have done an excellent piece of work of schol- 
arly nature and of far-reaching value. E.S.B. 


THE MARGINAL MAN. By Everett V. Stoneguist. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, pp. xviii +228. 


Dr. Stonequist has produced an excellent study of the “marginal 
man,” or of the man who lives in the margins of two cultures, and 
finds himself not wholly accepted in either. The “racial hybrid” is 
studied in terms of the Eurasian, the Cape Coloured, the Mulatto, 
the part-Hawaiian, and the Metis of Brazil. This list gives a wide 
sampling. Many factors account for different degrees of assimilation 
that are found in the world, for example: (1) a deficiency of women 
in the dominant group; (2) economic relations implying reciprocity 
and race mixtures; (3) encouragement or discouragement by re- 
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ligious organizations; (4) relative size of each race; (5) degrees of 
cultural differences; (6) sex and marriage mores; (7) codes of segre- 
gation; and (8) the stage of race contacts. The cultural hybrid is 
studied as found, for instance, in the second generation. 
The marginal man is also considered as a person; the evolution of 
his personality is described with insight. His life cycle has three 
parts: (1) a phase when he is unaware of any conflict; (2) a period 
of stress and conflict; and (3) a period of making adjustments. He 
finally becomes (1) assimilated into the dominant group, or (2) 
assimilated into the subordinate group, or (3) accommodated or 
dangled between the two groups. His salvation comes in “losing him- 
self in a cause larger than himself.” In his mind cultures come to- 
gether, conflict, and become adjusted. He has the distinction of being 
“the key-personality in the contacts of cultures.” Both marginal per- 
sons and nonmarginal persons will profit equally from reading Dr. 
Stonequist’s interpretations. E.S.B. 





Social Welfare 


LATER CRIMINAL CAREERS. By S#Hetpon and ELeanor 
are New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1937, pp. 
xiv+403. 


This volume presents results of a continuing investigation of the 
careers of 500 graduates of the Massachusetts Reformatory, com- 
pleting the decade following the expiration of reformatory sentence. 
The results of the earlier study of 500 Criminal Careers are sum- 
marized by way of introduction. The research was originally con- 
cerned with 510 men, of whom 454 survived at the beginning of the 
second five-year period. The follow-up study encompasses a consider- 
ation of environmental circumstances, family relationships and as- 
sumption of economic responsibilities, industrial (occupational) 
adjustment, use of leisure time, criminal conduct, relationship of 
criminal conduct to other behavior, characteristics of reformed and 
unreformed persons, influences making for reformation, aging and its 
accompaniments, factors impeding reformation, predicting criminal 
conduct following expiration of sentence, and sample cases illus- 
trating varied criminal careers. Over 180 pages are devoted to an 
appendix containing a discussion of method, a definition of terms, 
and various tables and statistical summaries. 
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A comparison of the second period with the first five years shows 
a general improvement in the group as a whole, but it was difficult 
to determine which of the sixty-three factors studied were chiefly 
responsible for the reduction in criminality. Only within the factor 
of Aging was a significant explanation to be found for the increasing 
trend away from criminal conduct. Improvement progresses to 
roughly the thirty-sixth year, after which a decline sets in, which 
seems to indicate that there is a “settling down” process. Marked 
difference was found between the reformed and unreformed in mental 
and emotional difficulties. The presence of mental abnormality seems 
to be the major impediment to reformation. The questions of hasten- 
ing the reformative process, of predicting behavior of criminals, of 
preventing recidivism, and of indeterminate sentences are discussed. 
Like their earlier work, this follow-up study shows the same thor- 
oughness of analysis of the cases and cautious attitude relative to 
the prediction of criminal behavior. M.H.N. 


VOTING BEHAVIOR IN THE UNITED STATES. By Cwartes 
Hickman Titus. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1935, pp. 74. 


From the author of Voting in California Cities, 1900-1925 comes 


this statistical study having as its first interest scientific investiga- 
tion “in what man does or in how he behaves and not in what man 
is or ought to be.” Forty-one tables clarify discussions on: voting 
behavior and size of political units, office differences and suffrage 
changes, and voting behavior and time analyses. Especially enlight- 
ening are the conclusions and problems centered about the major 
topics of materials, methods, and men, such as: (1) rapidly growing 
communities seem to cast smaller relative votes than do older and 
established communities; (2) the extension of the suffrage in the 
last two decades has not made any basic changes in the election 
process or patterns; (3) the interest, trust, and allegiance of the 
American people have been gradually centering in the chief execu- 
tive; (4) the earlier tendency to regard the three main branches of 
the national government as equal in importance has been disap- 
pearing; (5) a larger vote is usually cast for the executive than for 
the legislative or the judicial office; (6) a larger vote is cast for a 
given office in the presidential election than in other general elec- 
tions. On the basis of his study and his methods Dr. Titus concludes 
that the political scientist may be able in the future “to foretell suc- 
cessfully the voting behavior of a people.” GJ. 
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CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN. By Joun Dot- 
tarp, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, pp. viiit502. 


Life in a small community in the deep South is candidly described, 
so that one senses the emotional drives that dominate the social life 
of whites and Negroes who live there in a tense atmosphere. Their 
extreme social distance is due to caste and class. Caste, according to 
the author, has replaced slavery as a means of maintaining the es- 
sence of the old status order in the South. By means of caste, racial 
animosity is held at a minimum. There is a white caste, which is 
essentially aggressive, and a Negro caste, which is defensive. Within 
the castes, both white and Negro, there are classes; that is, lower, 
middle, and upper-class whites, and similar classification of the Ne- 
groes. The classes for either race vary in organization, discipline, 
moral ideals and standards of behavior, and in their ambitions or 
objectives. Social mobility is thus crosscut by the shadow of caste, 
and the defense of status involves both caste and class. The author 
explains the psychology of these several groups that stand in oppo- 
sition, and he shows what are the gains or losses of either group in 
such fields as the economic, sexual, educational, political, and re- 
ligious. Life histories of individual Negroes are featured in the book. 
The author makes an important contribution to the study of such 
problems as race, culture, and personality. J.E.N. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. By Atrrep Mc- 
Ciunc Lee. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 
pp. 797. 


As professor of sociology and journalism at the University of 
Kansas, the author of this intensive study is especially competent 
in presenting a work on the newspaper as a social instrument. Soci- 
ologists who are interested in the newspaper as an influence on public 
opinion and as a social instrument will be pleased with the tables 
and pertinent observations. Journalists will find Lee’s history valu- 
able for its comments and interesting presentation of facts. 

After discussing briefly the newspaper in society, Lee divides his 
material into topies such as: the rise of the dailies, the broad per- 
spective, labor, chains and associations, ownership and management, 
advertising, the world’s news, and the editorial staff. A minute study 
of each of these subjects is supplemented with statistical notes and 
tables. A select bibliography and index are also to be found in the 
appendix. GJ. 
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THE ABBE DU BOS—HIS ADVOCACY OF THE THEORY OF 
CLIMATE. By Armin Hayman Kotter. Champaign: The 
Garrard Press, 1937, pp. v+128. 


In this essay Dr. Koller has carefully examined the original works 
of Du Bos. According to Du Bos’ rather tentative conclusion, it 
seems that climate operates as a positive influence upon the achieve- 
ments of men and nations. E.C.McD. 


THE PROFESSIONAL THIEF. sy a proressionaL THreF. An- 
notated and Interpreted by Epwin H. SurHertanp. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. xiii +256. 


Of all books on sociology, this is outstandingly unique. It is a 
partial life history written in a professional thief’s own language and 
interpreted by a sociologist. The data cover twenty years and involve 
the attitudes of professional thieves as a class or group and even as 
representatives of a “profession.” The argot or “professional” slang 
is a study in itself. It colors every page. The various “rackets” of 
professional thieves, such as picking pockets, sneak-thieving from 
officers, shoplifting, pennyweighting, hotel prowling, the confidence 
game, are discussed in some detail, but always in rational terms. 
How the police are “fixed” requires a whole chapter. Even lawyers 
are brought into this picture. The particular thief who has con- 
tributed the materials for this document is no longer living, and no 
element except that of sociological interpretation lies behind the pub- 
lication of this account. Dr. Sutherland concludes “that the char- 
acteristics of the profession of theft are similar to characteristics of 
any permanent group.” The beginning of the thief’s career is found 
usually in an emergency or a crisis. Altogether the book will prove 
enlightening to the public generally as well as to the sociologist. It 
will be helpful to social reformers, the police, and to all who have 
a practical interest in improving human society. E.S.B. 


CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Joun M. Grttetre and 
James M. Rernwarpt. New York: The American Book 
Company, 1937, pp. xxxit819. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By James H. S. 
Bossarp. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938, pp. xxziii 
+823. 


Both books are revised editions and are ably written. They are 
among the best texts for a general course in social problems. 
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Gillette and Reinhardt have divided the topics treated into six 
groups: “Society and Social Problems,” “Problems More Immedi- 
ately Related to Geographic and Economic Conditions,” “Problems 
Arising out of Psychological Conditions,” “Problems Connected with 
Race and Nativity,” “Problems Centered in the Domestic Institu- 
tions,” and “Problems of General Social Control.” These headings 
indicate the difficulty in classifying social problems, for each is so 
complicated that only the most outstanding aspects can be used as 
a basis of classification. Each chapter is divided into sections with 
attractive headings. These, together with the questions and suggested 
headings, make it a practical and usable book for classroom purpose. 
A social problem has at least three characteristics: “(1) It is largely 
social in origin, that is, has a group bearing. (2) It is social in results. 
(3) The responsibility for it is social.” While certain methods of 
social control are described, no effort is made to indicate how the 
responsibility for problems may be met. 

Bossard has a similar outline of subjects treated except that he 
stresses social change as a background for the analysis of social 
problems and he concludes his book by devoting an entire section to 
the problems of social work. As in the first edition, the emphasis on 
social well-being can be discerned throughout, with special emphasis 


on economic security, unemployment, old age, child welfare, and the 
effects of social planning. M.H.N. 


CHILE: LAND AND SOCIETY. By Gerorce M. McBrupz. 
— York: American Geographical Society, 1936, pp. xix 
408. 


The author announces that his purpose is “to analyze the agrarian 
problem in Chile,” and he then proceeds to live up to the promise. 
After analyzing the dual relationship of “master and man” and giving 
basic data relating to topography, soil, climate, vegetation, Dr. Mc- 
Bride discusses the hacienda of central Chile at length. The types of 
haciendas, their origins, the labor situation today on the hacienda, 
the influence of the hacienda—these are some of the topics. He then 
turns to southern. Chile with its forests, and to northern Chile with 
its desert farms. He concludes that the hacienda “has outlived its 
purpose” and that agrarian unrest is rising. The conflict is repre- 
sented by the hacienda owners on one side, the conservatives, and 
by the restless agrarians, the liberals, on the other. Orderly reforms 
are possible, otherwise the trend will result in revolution. With the 
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passing of the hacienda will go a certain charm, but with a new 
order will come more freedom, higher standards of living for the 
masses, and a wider enlightenment. E.S.B. 





Social Work 


WHY I THINK SO: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN HY- 
POTHESIS. By Erxuet S. Dummer. Chicago: Clarke- 
McElroy Publishing Company, 1937, pp. xxit+274. 


An autobiographical sketch with special emphasis on the ideas 
back of the author’s varied activities covering several decades. Mrs. 
Dummer has had experiences in widely different fields, such as soci- 
ology, mental hygiene, religion, education, war work, and home. 
Considerable originality and experimental effort are indicated in the 
pages of this book. The author’s novel experiences and points of 
view are extensively described. M.H.N. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE IN A CHILDREN’S HOS- 
PITAL. Two Years of Service in Bobs Roberts Memorial 
Hospital for Children, University of Chicago Clinics. By 
Rutu M. Gartianp. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937, 105 pages. 


This study is one of the social service monographs published in 
conjunction with the Social Service Review and edited by the faculty 
of the School of Social Service Administration. 

It is an account of service to children rendered through a psychi- 
atric unit similar to a child guidance clinic. The first part of the 
report comments on the necessity for combining pediatric and psy- 
chiatric knowledge and skill in furthering “the growth and develop- 
ment of the child” and presents a statistical report of cases referred 
and treated; of the “concerns” of parents and of children about 
themselves revealed to the physicians and psychiatric social worker; 
and of the kinds of services rendered. The latter are grouped as 
consultation, diagnostic service, and treatment. 

The last two chapters of the six are given over (1) to a case his- 
tory illustrating methods and (2) to an analysis of the implications 
of this case study for clinical procedure, for teaching and research, 
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and for clinical service in the community. Much emphasis is laid 
on the quality and training of personnel and of capacity to treat 
plus the capacity of clinics “to accept and utilize” the treatment “in 
a growth experience.” “Treatment is a feeling experience, not an 
intellectual one.” Case work must be based upon “the felt needs of 
the client—not the worker.” Skilled workers are needed “who can 
hear as well as listen, who can feel as well as think, who can remain 
objective to the extent of feeling with clients but not like them, and 
so be of real assistance in their living through of difficult situations.” 
The study is stimulating and the case study and its analysis from 
the psychiatric case work point of view are valuable contributions 
to the growing literature on case work treatment. B.A.McC. 


FIVE MILLION PEOPLE ONE BILLION DOLLARS. Final 
Report of the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
(November 1, 1931 to June 30, 1937), Albany, New York, 
1937, pp. 67. 


A number of interesting factors are revealed in this report; for 
instance, “two out of five of the people” of New York State have 
needed some form of public aid during the last six years. Perhaps 
the most hopeful fact set forth is that “70 per cent of those who 
have been on relief have left it.” Tables and charts are appended. 

E. C. McD. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE INSTITUTION. Edi- 
ted by Rose J. McHucu. Albany: State of New York De- 
partment of Social Welfare, April, 1937, pp. 72. 


This little symposium is composed of eight short papers of which 
six were read at the New York State Conference of Social Work. 
They deal with the following subjects: the scope of a training pro- 
gram for workers with delinquents; record forms for charting the 
progress of the institutionalized child; when should a case be “given 
up”; discipline in the institution; institutional treatment of delin- 
quents in terms of sound mental hygiene; and personality tests for 
delinquents. A brief report of the Advisory Committee on Training 
Schools for Socially Maladjusted Children is also included. 

P.M. B. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING. New York: Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., Bulletin Mo. 93, October, 1937, pp. 28. 


In this bulletin the main theme is “Organizing the Community 
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for Delinquency Prevention.” Perhaps the two most important find- 
ings of the Jacksonville study of 100 cases of boys and girls were as 
follows: (1) Practically all of these delinquents came from homes 
in serious economic straits. (2) In only fourteen cases were both 
parents living together. As a step toward a community program the 
Case Work Committee recommended “that a private general case 
work service for the families and their children be set up.” 
E. C. McD. 


EMOTIONAL HYGIENE. By Camitta M. Anperson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937, pp. 239. 


This book, aptly subtitled “The Art of Understanding,” is one to 
intrigue the interest of anyone concerned with human relationships. 


Although written primarily for nurses, its content and scope are in 
no way limited to that profession. The book is simply written and 
easily readable. The titles of the chapters are catchy and the book 
is cleverly illustrated with cartoons by Dorothy G. Stevenson. The 
content is presented in a nontechnical manner. In Dr. Anderson’s 
own words, “Techniques are not provided since these tend to limit 
thinking. Rather is this a presentation of various aspects of living 
with the faith that if one really sees, adequate reactions will follow.” 

The book is divided into three parts: 1. “The Biologic and Social 
Bases of Behavior,” 2. “Personality and Adjustment,” 3. “The Emo- 
tions in Relation to Special Fields.” The field of emotions and its 
relation to our physical selves and to our lives generally are clearly 
and logically developed in these three parts. The last two sections 
are full of very practical suggestions which are applicable to any 
person dealing with people, especially those whose contacts are of a 
professional nature. 

Dr. Anderson makes a plea that the arbitrary and inaccurate di- 
vision of body and mind or “soma and psyche” be disregarded. So 
important does she believe the emotional aspects of our total per- 
sonalities to be that she suggests that all persons working with people 
should be selected for their personality equipment as well as for their 
scholastic record. Mature and capable handling of one’s own life she 
considers another important essential. One reads the book with spe- 
cial interest because, in addition to setting forth accurate actual in- 
formation regarding emotional hygiene, it has a rare spiritual char- 
acter and suggests improving “life’s quality.” 


E.B.McC. 





Social Economics 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By A. M. Sa- 
KOLSK! and Myron L. Hock. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1937, pp. xii+448. 


Here is a book that will serve as a valuable aid and introduction 
to the study of contemporary economic problems. Perhaps the 
strongest feature of the text is its unique organization of materials 
into developmental topics rather than the traditional historical 
approach. Thus 


efforts have been made throughout the work to center attention on the line of evo- 
lution in each important phase of our national economic development, and to em- 
phasize the facts and figures and circumstances which have produced, or which 
have a bearing on the present day economic problems. 


After devoting the first few chapters to a discussion of certain 
basic economic and political factors which serve as a general back- 
ground to the text, the authors set forth the development of the fol- 
lowing topics: territorial and population growth, transportation, 
natural resources, agriculture, manufacturing, money, banking and 
credit, labor, international shipping and trade, and finally, business 
concentration and control. Space prohibits a review of the above- 
mentioned items except to point out that “no single factor has con- 
tributed more to American economic progress than transportation 
facilities.” There are valuable tables and graphs, and a selected bibli- 
ography is appended to each chapter. The writers have integrated 
the topics into an interesting but critical story of the development 
of our national economy with its present-day problems. E.C.McD. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN WORLD ECONOMY. 
Published by the Delegations for the Promotion of Economic 
Co-operation between the Northern Countries, Finland, 1937, 
pp. 240. 


Although this book may at first glance appeal as an economic and 
industrial geography of selected countries, the purpose is to show 
how great a degree of co-operation exists among the five countries 
represented, viz., Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 
The industries emphasized in the report are agriculture, fishing and 
whaling, shipping, forestry and woodworking, mining, metal and 
quarrying industries. The function of these countries as producers 
and consumers and other explanatory data are substantiated with 
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the latest available statistics. The economic intercourse and co-opera- 
tion of these northern countries is apparent in the fields where they 
have interests and advantages in common. Such co-operation has de- 
veloped spontanteously, not because of pressure or propaganda, and 
it is continuous, not just occasional. Although there are national limi- 
tations to the co-operation of these five countries that have so much 
in common, there is probably no better example of the avoidance of 
international conflict in the economic realm, and for the nations 
concerned there are also benefits gained in other vital aspects of 
social life. J.E.N. 


STUDIES IN CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS. By Cart Suxovp, 
Roy Biaucu, Maser Newcomer, and others. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1937, pp. xxivt+303. 


Seven studies on taxation in the United States by as many authors 
who have collaborated in their research, comprise this volume. The 
subjects studied cover a wide range, as follows: an estimate of the 
tax burden on different income classes, a comparison of federal and 
state income tax burdens in eleven selected states, state property tax 
rates, cost of administering state and local taxes, estimate of income 
and estate tax yields; an estimate of federal, state, and local expendi- 
tures, 1936-40; and finally, studies of state and local tax systems, 
1920-36. The findings of these reports should clarify many current 
tax problems, local, state, or federal. J.E.N. 


FACING THE TAX PROBLEM. By Cart Snovp, director, and 
others. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, 
pp. xxiiit606. 

This research study consists of a survey of taxation in the United 
States to discover the strength and weakness of the various systems 
in operation. After discussing the tax system and its history, the 
writers analyze its aims and purposes. Although the primary aim in 
levying taxes is to obtain revenue, taxation has also been used as a 
method of social control. Protective tariffs and taxes on alcoholic 
liquors and narcotic imports are examples. To bring about the redis- 
tribution of wealth and incomes by means of a system of taxation is 
a complicated task. If attempted beyond certain limits, production 
would decline and a change in our commercial system result. 

Part II of the study deals with the secondary aims of a tax sys- 
tem under headings: tax justice, fluctuation in revenue, ease of ad- 
ministration, tax consciousness, and co-ordination. Among the five 
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pages of recommendations we find the suggestions that the sales tax 
be abandoned wherever possible, that the excess profits tax be re- 
modeled, that special taxes on chain stores be repealed, and first-class 
postage rates be reduced from three to two cents. 

A final chapter presents the views of the special committee under 
whose auspices this study was undertaken. In the main, the com- 
mittee accepts the conclusions of the director of the research, but a 
more conservative tone seems to dominate its discussion of tax prob- 


lems. G.B.M. 





Social Research 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
HEALTH IN THE DEPRESSION. By Setwyn D. Cotutns 
and Cxiark Tissitts. Social Science Research Council, Bulle- 
tin No. 36, New York, 1937, pp. xiv+192. 


This monograph states problems but does not solve them. It in- 
dicates what criteria may serve to measure health as affected by the 
depression, the influences of changing environment on health, and the 
means for the prevention and treatment of illness as a social re- 
sponsibility. It therefore suggests many points that deserve intensive 
study, some of which are especially important now in connection 
with the social security program of the country. J.E.N. 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
CONSUMPTION IN THE DEPRESSION. By Rotanp S. 
Vaite. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin No. 35, New 
York, 1937, pp. viiit86. 


Among the findings of this bulletin, real income fell to an index 
of 63 in 1932 and increased to 79 in 1935, there were marked dif- 
ferences in cyclical fluctuations in consumption of specific commodi- 
ties, there were changes in recreational activities, the quality of mer- 
chandise was lowered during the depression, and contraction of 
credit reduced consumption. There is an analysis of influential trends 
in family budgeting, governmental expenditure, and consumer co- 
operation, as other aspects of the depression. The bulletin is one of 
a series of thirteen designed to study depression effects on various 
social institutions. With its problem, projects and bibliographical 
suggestions, it serves as a stimulating outline for more intensive 
study of consumption. J. E.N. 
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THE PROVIDENCE SURVEY BY COMMUNITY CHESTS 
AND COUNCILS. New York: Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., 1936, pp. 91. 

The complicated social service conditions of Providence necessitat- 
ed a survey in order to discover the chief weaknesses of the present 
program and to learn what improvements in plan and program 
should be made. The findings of the survey are treated under the 
heads: care of families and children, public health and organized 
care of the sick, and group work and organized recreation. The sur- 
vey sets forth the activities of the various agencies, both public and 
private, discusses the relations between these two types of agencies, 
and is studded with appropriate suggestions and recommendations. 


G. B. M. 


MANUAL AND RESEARCH REPORTS. Committee on Research 
of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1937, pp. xi+140. 

In this working manual the authors have brought together a large 
number of helpful suggestions and organized them under such head- 
ings as laying the groundwork, gathering first-hand information, re- 
cording and organizing information, analyzing and interpreting the 
data, preparing the transcript, anatomy of a report, guarding against 
error, submission of a printer or publisher. The style is clear and 
the treatment is excellent as far as it goes. E. S. B. 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. By 
T. Eart Suttencer. Omaha: Bureau of Social Research, Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha, 1937, pp. 48. 

In this publication the author has summarized an interesting and 
extensive range of eighteen social research studies. For the most part 
these studies were the products of Professor Sullenger’s class in 
Methods of Social Research. Most of the social data made available 
in this document will appeal to both high school and college classes 
in social problems. The subjects treated range all the way from crit- 
ical studies of the American family to “Some Social Implications of 
Noise.” E. C. McD. 


A STUDENT’S DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGICAL TERMS. 
By Constantine Panunzio. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1937, pp. 49. 


A total of 181 terms, partly sociological and partly anthropological, 
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economic, political science, and psychological, are covered. The ety- 
mology of each term is briefly indicated. Then follows a succinct 
definition. A short passage is added showing a usage of the term; 
the source of the quotation is indicated. About 110 books are cited 
as furnishing the definitions. The materials have been presented in 
a careful, painstaking, and readable form. College students will find 
the document of substantial value. E. S. B. 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM ON RECREATION IN THE 
DEPRESSION. By Jesse F. Sterner, RESEARCH MEM- 
ORANDUM ON RELIGION IN THE DEPRESSION. By 
SamueL C. KincHetoze. RESEARCH MEMORANDUM 
ON RURAL LIFE IN THE DEPRESSION. By Dwicut 
Sanperson. New York: Social Research Council, 1937, pp. 
124, 158, and 168, respectively. 

These bulletins are a part of a series of thirteen research mono- 
graphs on studies in Social Aspects of the Depression issued by the 
Social Science Research Council. Each author examined the litera- 
ture on the depression in order to locate existing data, to discover the 
inadequacies in information, and to formulate research problems 
feasible for study. Original information was added in some instances. 
These monographs bring together a considerable amount of data and 
are relatively free from generalizations where information is meager. 
The difficulties in measuring objectively the changes which have oc- 
curred during the depression are obvious. Some of the subjects 
treated have not until recently been given serious consideration as 
fields of social research. Consequently, the material is limited and 
not sufficiently objective to use as a means of ascertaining funda- 
mental changes in social life. 

The reports dealing with recreation, religion, and rural life are 
good examples of the methods and findings of the entire series. The 
depression has affected the expansion of leisure, the forms of recre- 
ation, the business of providing recreation, community organization 
for leisure, and the extension of recreational facilities under govern- 
mental auspices. Church membership and attendance, finances, the 
message, program of activities, and the clergy have all been influ- 
enced by economic ‘conditions. The depression has likewise precipi- 
tated certain problems of adjustment in rural life. These situations 
require the best research of social scientists and a good beginning 
has been made in suggestions, areas in each field requiring special 
attention if we are to have a comprehensive knowledge of social 
change produced by the depression. M.H.N. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. By Carouine SuurtierrF Hucues. Washing- 
ton D.C., Public Library, 1937, n.d., pp. 31, mimeographed. 


This splendid bibliography was prepared by the author and her 
assistants for the Attorney General’s Advisory Committee on Crime, 
of which Justin Miller is chairman. The important headings are: 
(1) definitions, extent, and costs, (2) casual factors, (3) treatment— 
preinstitution, institution, and postinstitution, (4) methods of pre- 
vention, and (5) selected bibliographies. Students will find this bibli- 
ography an excellent aid to the study of juvenile delinquency. 

E.C.McD. 





Social Drama 


I’D RATHER BE RIGHT. A Musical Revue by Georce S. Kaur- 
mMAN and Moss Hart. New York: Random House, 1937, 
pp. 124. 


Gay, saucy, witty, and brimful of satire, the book of this musical 


revue now established successfully on the New York stage provides 
the reader with a glorious hour of unalloyed joy. It’s all about the 
plight in which President Roosevelt finds himself because of the de- 
mand for a balanced budget which nobody, in the play at least, 
knows anything about, or why the importance of it has been stressed. 
Sad Republicans will lose much of their gloom while reading it, anx- 
ious Democrats will smile knowingly, and loyal Democrats may 
even giggle aloud. 

The President, his Cabinet, and the nine austere Supreme Court 
Justices are the chief characters in the revue along with a youthful 
couple engaged to be married. The marriage of the pair, however, is 
awaiting the auspicious event of the announcement of the balancing 
of the budget. The scenes of the play are laid in New York’s Central 
Park, where the couple is seated on a bench. Wandering through the 
park is President Roosevelt, who has lost his way. He meets the 
couple and when the young man recognizes him he immediately tells 
him of his dilemma. The trouble is that he can’t get married unless 
“I get a raise and the Boss won’t give me the raise until he knows 
what you’re going to do. . . . You’ve got to balance the budget before 
he does anything.” President Roosevelt replies for one thing that the 
government certainly couldn’t get married at present, but promises 
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to consult his Cabinet, though fearing that the Supreme Court will 
be sure to veto whatever is planned. 

Much of the hilarity comes in from the songs which are alloted 
to the various Cabinet members and to the Justices, who pop out 
occasionally from spying positions behind the park bushes. Madame 
Perkins has the following song profanity given to her: 


All of these strikes keep a girl on her toes; 

I’ve barely got time to powder my nose. 

I fight for the workmen and fight for their bosses, 
And the more that I fight, the bigger their losses. 

It would help the whole thing a great deal, I suppose, 
If I gave up and just powdered my nose. 


The introduction of impudent burlesques of the fireside radio 
chats, collective bargaining attempts, and Cabinet meetings provide 
satirical jolts that are meaningly significant. At the conclusion, the 
authors relent and end with a bang-up patriotic apology by the 
President, who addresses Mr. and Mrs. America thus: “You know 
something? It doesn’t matter whether I’m President, or anybody 
else is, and it never has mattered. That’s not important. There’s only 
one thing that really matters in this country, or ever will. You!” 

M.J.V. 
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